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HKehold tn the east how Aurora blushes! 

Hear the welcome to her from mellow-voiced 
thrushes! 

s-e night cateh ber skirts and skurry away, 

From the streamers of light that herald the day. 


And the fairies that frolicked in mad, merry glee, 

ilow they scamper in haste when the dawanlight they 
Bee; 

rhe solemn-eyed owl who stared all the night, 

Now marvels to see Chem so fearful of light. 


The sky becomes argent—the world grows astir, 
Aurora speeds onward, the day after her; 

sicep stealeth away on swift, sudden wing, 

And birds in the tree-tops their giad matings sing. 


Back from the Grave 
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CURISTABEL DEVEREUX’S NARRA- 
TIVE RESUMED, 


N THE FOLLOWING day another 
() gleam of hope came to me, in the form 
of a little scrap of paper that Joel 
Slake slipp3d into my hand, together witb 
a half blown chrysanthemum, I hid the pa- 
perin my glove while I appeared to be 
fastening the flower in my jacket. 

Joel had always given me some little to- 
ken of good-will when I came to take my 
walks, so that, even if we were watched 
trom within, suspicion would bsrdly be at- 
tracted, 

I did not hurry in trom my airing; I was 
very cautiousand discreet, I returned siow- 
ly tothe bouse, as if reluctant to leave the 
xarden, when a message from Mrs. Basset 
reached me; and, from my languid listless 
movements, no one could have guessed the 
iinpationt fever in my heart. 

W ben at last | was really alone and safe 
from prying eyes, I tore open the little 
missive, and read, in Vere’s own familiar 
hand— 


“My darling—Do not think me faithless 
or indifferent because I am soslow. Things 
are difficult to manage, and our enemies 
clever and unscrupulous, But keep up 
heart. Release you I will, and that before 
very long. If you get this, you will know 
at least that lam working for you, that 
there are notand never shall be deserted, 
50 long as I havea head and hands to use 
in your service. All you have heard isa 
Villainous fabrication, just to gain time. I 
ain, and have been always, yours and yours 
alone, “Vv, M.” 


1 read this note many times and, when I 
knew it by heart, consigned it to the fames. 
1 would not run any risks in this house- 
hold of foes and spies, 

Days passed slowly and wearily by. I 
Saw scarcely anything cf my guardian or 
his mother, Carter hardly addreased a single 
word to me, and her hard face grew hard- 
er and more menacing every day. 

My meals were ecantier in quantity and 
}Orer in quality than they bad been at 
iret. Sometimes I could hardly touch the 
ll-dressed viands, despite my craving 
hunger, but any complaints or requests 
frou my lips were always received in dis- 
Cainiul silence, 

1 was neglected too in other ways; tuel 
was Often denied me,or given in such small 

Jantities that 1 could never keep upa 
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thing wasdoneto make my lifea miser- 
able burden. 

Under such treatment and such privation 
I had lost hope, until | was aroused once 
more by anothernote trom Vere, transmit- 
ted as beiore by the kindly Joel, Tne mes- 
sage this time was— 


“Bear up a little longer. I am coming on 
W<« dnesday night toset you tree, Be ready. 
Joel will help me. We shal! bring ladders 
and tools, Send word i! possible that you 
will be ready.”’ 


I gave to Joel an answering missive— 


“] shall be ready. Save me if you can, 
for 1 cannot bear this life much longer. 
The house seems tobe quiet by eleven 
o’clock; but do not come before midoight. 

“CHRISTABEL.” 


After I had dispatched my note a horrid 
misgiving seized me, Suppose I had been 
seen delivering it! Suppose the plot were 
discovered! Suppose Vere came, only to 
find Marcus Basset awaiting him! It wasa 
horrid thought, yetone that! oould not 
shake off; and some sinister words drop- 
ped by Carter did not tend to soothe my 
fears, 

‘“Youdo look a poor white-faced creat- 
ure,” she said, “Anybody would think you 
were in a galloping consumption to look at 
you. Weil, well, it’s an ill wind as blows 
nobody any good.’’ 

She looked sharply at ine, as if to chal- 
lenge a reply; but I made it a point of 
never speaking to her if 1 could possibly 
help it. 

‘4 you die unmarried and a minor,” she 
continued, in thesame grimly significant 
way, ‘the master will have ali your 
money. Dear me, to think what odd wills 
some tathers do make! It’s like putting 
temptation ina man’s way. However, as 
master is going t0 marry you soon, it will 
all come much to the same thing. He 
went up to town the other day about the 
license. ’’ 

1] made no reply, only cowering down a 
little lower over the scanty fire, I had 
reached the stage of dull de#pair, when 
nothing seemed much more terrible than 
my own surmisings. 

Tuesday came, the day before V ere’s pro- 
mised attempt at rescue; but I received no 
further message of any kind. Joel Blake 
looked vacantly at me as! passed him in 
my morning walk. He did not speak to me, 
or I to him. 

Mrs. Basset visited me, talked asif my 
marriage with her son were a settled thing, 
and asked me if I had any choice as to the 
day. I did not answer her, but maintain- 
ed an unbroken silence throughout the in- 
terview. She left me at last, with the omin- 
ous prediction that her son would find 
some way of breaking down iny obstinacy, 

Late in the afternoon 1 received a visit 
from my guardian, whom 1] had not seen 
forsome days. I noticed at once that he 
was almost as much changed as I was iny- 
self, His tace looked pinched and pallid. 
He was gaunter and thinner than i had 
ever seen him, and the wolfish gleam in 
his eyes was more conspicious His bands 
trembied too, despite his great physical 
strength, and this drew my attention & 
them, when I observed that théy were soii- 
ed and begrimed as with grave and clay, 
His dress too, contrary to his usuai custow, 
was in some disorder and his heavy boots 
and leather gaiters were clogged with yel- 
lowish soil. Il ocouid not understand woy 
he bad chosen to visit mein this untidy 
condition, nor couid I interpert the omia- 
ous look on histace. He sat down by tne 
fire and remained silent for sume ininutes 
ng attitude, Lis head 
pressed closely lwgetne! 
Ine and ask 6U abrupt 
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‘Have you been out to day?” 

* Yes,” I repiled, 

‘You need more airand exercise, You 
are losing your good looks, Put on your 
jacket and come out with me now tors 
turn,’’ 

‘1 would rather not. It is cold and wet, 
and nearly dark.’’ 

‘ Doas I bid you at once,” he said, 

i complied then, for there was a subdued 
erceness in hia whole aspect which made 
me shrink from Opposing bim. 

We reachec the garden by means ofa 
siie doorand a short flight of steps, and 
here we walked side by side in silence. 
The air was damp with a mist that was al- 
most like rain; large drops fell from the 
eaves and our feet sank inw the soft earth 
at Overy step. 

The mouldy smell of rotting autumn 
leaves, the noisome vapors that rose from 
the neighboring marsh, the deathly still- 
ness, broken only by the barsb cry of a pas- 
sing sea-birdor the sullen booming of the 
disiant sea, the weird forms assumed in 
the twilight by the stunted trees all point- 
ir g in one direction, as if with biack and 
guoslly fingers—all impressed me with so 
sirong a sense Of helplessness and misery 
tat 1 shivered and trembled until my 
stumbling feet would scarcely carry me 
down the sodden path ways behind the dark 
figure of the man | followed submissively, 
although | knew Lim to be my dead!iecat 
enemy. 

Vnward we paced together down those 
dreary garden-walks and in the darkest 
#pot of all we paused, 1t was a corner form. 
ed by the house-wail and a few feet of gar- 
den-wall and was thickly planted with 
laurels, and overshadowed by a weeping 
willow. 

As my eyes grew more accustomed to the 
gloom 1 saw thata man was kneeling on 
the ground, with a spade in hishand. My 
feet almost tripped over a pickaxe which 
lay beside him; and seeing that Marcus 
Hassst was gazing downwards with an air 
of stern absorption, I also looked down w 
nee what it was 

I cried out and stepped back in terror, for 
betore ne was an open grave! 

“Turn the lantern round,” said my 
guardian to the assistant grave-digger. 
‘ Let ber look in, See, Christabel—do you 
know what this is?’’ 

He ciutched my arm and drew me for- 
ward. 1] was powerless to resist—nay, the 
very fascination of borror riveted my gaze. 

A grave it was, but not yet finished. The 
stains upon Marcus Basset’s hands and 
clothes bad evidently come from the soil in 
which be bad been digging. He had been 
helping to make this grave, but who bad 
been bis accomplice? The light of the dim 
Jantern fell upon the vacant face of Joel 
Blake, I almost sorieked and @ horrid tear 
rasailed me. Was this man an enemy too? 
Kut the fearand repugnance in his wide- 
open eyes seemed to indicate submission 
rather tban complicity. In all probability 
he knew very littie of the significance of bin 
task. Hut Marcus Haseet knew, and | 
heard his demoniacal laugh as he repeated 
his q uestion— 

“D> you know what that ia, Christabel?’’ 

“Yes, 1 answered, ina voice! shonld 
not bave recogoiz:d as my own, “itina 
wrave—my grave!’ 

] remeumiver nothing more until | opened 
iny eyes and found myself in my own 
room. I lay on the sola, which had been 
drawn up near tos now biazing fire, and 
someone was boiding wine to my lips. 

“Sue is better,’ said ny guardian’s voice. 
‘*‘You can go now.”’ 


A mist was still before my eyes; I did 
t see whethe t was Carter or Mra. Has 
set who left the room at this In) unction,! 


il knew very we nat ny guardian end } 


were @ ne getnuer 
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“Are you pao. to listen to me?’’ he 
asked. 

1 bowed my head, 

‘| have been patient with you,’’ he con- 
tinued; “but this cannot go on tor eéver. 
We must come to some understand!ng, 
You know my powerover you; itis for you 
to say if you will force me to use it,” 

“You mean to kill me,’’ I said, speaking 
as if stating the fact rather than asking a 
question, 

“No,” he answered, his eyen dwelling on 
me with sinister meaning; ‘‘l donot wieh 
to kill you!” 

“Whom then?” I] would have asked, but 
the evil light In his eyes rendered me 
®psech| ena, 

He answered however as if be had heard 
my question, 

“Your lover! I shall kill bim! 
been digging his grave.’’ 

l shivered; the room swam before me; 
yet | clutched at one saving thought ann 
drowning man clutches atastraw. Might 
not thia bravado werely to terrify me into 
submission? 

“You would hardly care, 1 think, to run 
the risk of the gallows,’’ 1 said. 

He sneered in bis cool contemptuous 
fashion. 

“lam quite ableto take care of myself, 
thank you, Christabel. The testimony of 
an idiot, and an alinoast speechiess idiot, 
would hardly setisfy ajury; anda man’s 
wife, as you are perbaps aware, cannot give 
evidence against bhim.’’ 

“J am not your wife and never will be,” 
I declared, 

“Indeed! That remains to be proved. At 
least I can take good care your mouth shail 
be stopped. I often think your sanity is 
very donuotful, It would t 6 easy to put you 
qaletly awey in amad-house. You would 
very soon go mad then. Or, if you provoke 
me too far, | could kill you tool” 

He bent over me suddenly ashe spoke 
these words and almoat bissed them in my 
oar. | sank back and c vered my face with 
my hands. 

“Let me see,’’ he said consulting a memo- 
randum in his pocket-book, ‘‘Mannesty 
will be bere to-morrow night between elev 
on and twelve, Very well, we shail be 
ready tor bim, Joel and 1; or perhaps we 
will keep Joel outof the way altogether, 
He hes «a capricious liking, it seema, tor 
Manneaty. I might manage better alone. | 
am a stronger man than your lover, and I 
shall be armed, I shall soon fquare m 
counts with him. Would you like Ww see 
him first?’ 

At that question I think I lostiny reason 
I do not kuow quite what | saidor did; bul 
I sprang to wy feet and poured outa lor 
rent of bitter words—curses péerbaps—froim 
the sound of which I #aw him sometiqos 
flinch and quail, At last be seized my 
hands and toid we barehly, buoperiously to 
listen to hita, 

“You may save bim yet,’’ he cried. 
“Give me your solemn promiseto marry 
me, and I wil pot bart« blair of his head, 
Be wy wife and Vere Mannesty shall 
iivel’’ 

“Your wife!’’ I echoed, recoiling in hor- 
ror, ‘1 will die first!’’ 

“No, you will not,” he snawered, with 
great deliberation, ‘You will not die; but 
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Mannesty willand you will then marry 
iné, a4 | Lave always told you. Kutawe.: 
to be my wifes and your former .over ate! 


be safe. That is the alternative I offer you 
it is for you © say whether he shail live « 
die. 1 will go out and doa little more dix 
ging. In haifan hour I will come back to 
| pearif Vere Manneaty is to lie in that grave 
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| paced my room in afrenzy. 1 was half 
mad, 1 believe, for 1 could not think or rea- 
son, or even realise the bideous choice laid 
before me. 1 only anew that my lover's 
life was in deadly peril and that unless | 
could warn him be would come -morrow 
© almost certain death. 

The other alternative was too hideous to 
contemplate. 1 might bave to face it ateome 
time, but 1 could not now; it wasall likes 
frightful dream. 

I wandered feverishly about my rooms 
and the narrow corridor beyond. This last 
was very dark andin my present mood 
darknees was preferable to light. A singie 
gieam fell through the grated aperture 
which I have already mentioned, 

| wes standing facing it fora moment 
when I became aware of a peculiar noise 
juat outaide and suddenly saw a hand oling- 
ing one of the bara 

I beard a familiar voice,and then | caught 
a glimpse of Joel's white locks as he raised 
himself high enough to peer through the 
grating. Hie was evidently in « state of ex- 
sltemnent that gave him greater command 
of speech than usual. 

“Hist—uiesy!'’ Le whispered, ‘Bad mas- 
ter been digging young master’s grave. 
Young master ;nustn’t come here to be k!i!- 
led, Tell Joel what to do, Joa) sorry—sor- 
ry—loves young master,’ 

There was no treachery in this simple 
ecreature’sa mind, Ii he had betrayed us it 
was inadvertentiy. I dared nottrust any 
nore paper © him; but perhaps a message 
night be sent, 

“Jool,”’ | anid, “goto the young master 
now—at once—and say to him, ‘You muat 
not come to-morrow night.’ Can you re- 
mem ber—‘You must not come to-morrow 
night’? Say it after me.” 

He evidently understood, and waa 
pleased with the purport of the message. 
He nodded with satisfaction. 

“Nhe says—'Must not come to-morrow 
night--must not come.’ She says so 
abe——"’ 

‘*That is right, Joel—do not torget. 
you go now —to-night—and tell bim?’’ 

“You, yes; Joel go now, quick, Work 
done, Joel go straight off,” 

He loosed bia clasp, and was gone before 
I could say another word; but! felt certain 
he understood, and would deliver my mes- 
nage If he could, I feltasifa heavy weight 
had been partly lifted from my heart. 

| began to breathe freely again. 1 got a 
ebelr and a stool, and clam bered up to look 
out of the aperture; but Joel had already 
disappeared. To my horror however I 
beheld below me, not very far away, the 
open grave | had visited only an bour 
since, 

Was he going to bury my love under 
my very window? Whata hideous mind 
tule man must bave-and he wished to call 
me wife! 

I descended; but bardiy had 1 done so 
before | beard a sound that senta thrill of 
horror through me. It was the sound of a 
plok-axe, 

I clambered up again—I could not help 
it—-and looked out. Marcus Hasset was 
standing in the grave, hollowing !tout with 
slow determination, Oooaslonally he dug 
out a handful of clay with bis fugers,seern- 
ing to gloat over hie task. 

1 could see the demoniacal malice in his 
face, as now and then the rays of the 
gleaming lantern fell upon it. He amiled 
ones, aa if pleased with his handiwork, 

1 slipped down to the ground, pulled 
away the chair an-l stool, and rushing back 
to my room, fell upon the floor ina half- 
fainting #tate, conscious only of my over- 
tnasMering borror aud fear. 


Can 


Marous Basset did not come back for his 
anewer that night. Perhaps he knew I 
should not be in a condition to give it. 

l was a preyt) a thousand miserable 
doubte and haunting fears. No sleep visit- 
ed my eyes and | arose next morning in a 
mtate of fever that might have alarmed me 
had I bad any thought to spare for myself; 
but my one aim and object was to get speech 
with Joel Blake before my guardian came 
for his answer. 

My prison doore were however closely 
barred. When] asked to go out for my 
airing | was bharebly forbidden. | was 
locked up in iny isolated corridor, and left 
in solitary confinement, with my suspense 
aod terror for my only companions, 

Aa the bourse rolled by 1 felt that I abould 
go ined unless | found out whether Vere 
had been warned or not. 

Where was Joel? In the garden below? 
1 listened intently, but could hear 
sound of spade or of the heavy tread | 
earned to Know weil by this time 
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tions had grown morbidly ecute of late, 
and I feit absolutely certain that he was 
not there. What eould I do? 

Suddenly I thought of the grating in the 
corfidor that bad been of such service the 
night previogs. Was it possible that it 
might be of use to me again? 

I took the chair and the stool and looked 
out as 1 bad done before, Yes, there was 
the open grave just below, and crouched 
up beside it was the figure of Joel Biake. 

I looked sil round and listened intently. 
All was perfectly still. Then 1° called 
cautiousl y— 

*Joel—- Joel!" 

The man started to his feet and looked 
up. When he saw me his face beamed, 
but he did not speak. He was evidently 
in terror of being heard or seen. His ve- 
hement signs uf assent however convinced 
ine that my warning had been conveyed 
to Vere, 

I dared not stay at the grating. Oarter 
might at any moment steal unawares apon 
me, or iy guardian bimself, and 1 knew 
that, If they once discovered the use | 
made of this aperture, it would be closed 
against me ever after. 

It was growing dusk when Marcus Has- 
net caine to see me again. I could see bis 
eyes shining in fhe gloom like those of a 
tiger. 

Merciless and terrible ashe had looked 
on the previous day, bis appearance this 
evening was yet more appalling. I began 
to think that be must be mad, 

“You bave decided?’ be asked, turning 
his glowing eyew upon me. 

“Yoa,’’ 

‘You do not doom Vere Mannesty to 
death?’’ 

“No, no, no,’’ 1 oried hastily—“ob, no— 
no!” 

Then a gleam of triumph shone in his 
eyou,and he sprang towards me, with a 
half-stified cry. 

“Then you will bemy wife—my wife! 
Did I not say so?’’ 

But 1 evaded bim and cowered back 
againat the wail, 

“Your wife?’ Never—never, while there 
is One above us to succor the oppres- 
sed!’’ 

His arms dropped nervelessiy and he 
stared at me in fierce astonishment. 

“Do you really mean that?’ he asked 
slowly. 

«1 do—I dol” 

‘Then you choose that your lover shall 
die?’ 

I made no response, 

“Perhaps it is better so,” he said, with a 
significant smile. “When be is once lying 
in that grave outside, you will grow more 
reconciled to your fate. Your lover dead 
and all hope of resoue atan end, you will 
submit with resignation to your inevitable 
fate,’’ 

I pressed my hands to my throbbing 
temples and sald nothing. I was getting be- 
yond the power of thought, but J believed 
Vere to be sale from him, 

“Vere Mannesty will be here to-night,”’ 
continued my guardian, in bis slow delib- 
erate way. ‘Very good; I shall be ready 
for him, Joel Blake is safely locked up in 
his loft, well drugged, and the key is here 
in my pocket. I have a jacket and an old 
cap of his which will bea suflicient dis- 
guise upon acioudy night. Manneasty will 
think it is his accomplice waiting for him 
in the shadow of the wall, and will not be 
upon his guard, He will fall an easy prey 
—anud his blood will be upon your head!’’ 

As he said these words be turned upon 
his heel and left me. I think he expected 
me to call him back, but I did not. My ton- 
gue was parched and dry, my limbs seem- 
ed paralyzed; | could neither speak nor 
move, 

How the next hours passed 1 know not, 
i think I must have lost consciousness for 
a part of the time, By-and-by! became 
aware of Carter’s presence in the roon. 
She was urging me to leave the sofa and go 
to bed; but I felt absolutely incapable of 
movement. 

‘] shall stay here,” | said, in answer to 
her suggestionan. “Oover me up and leave 
me, iI do not intend to mcve.”’ 

The maid sbrugged her shoulders as she 
did my bidding. 

“What time ia it?’ 1 asked. 

‘Nearly eleven. 1 should have been 
here earlier, on:y | had an errand in the 
Village for the mistress, which detained 
me lsaw young Mr. Mannesty in the 
lane near the house as | came back. He 
cave ine two sovereigns to take a message 
w you. I took his money, of oourse,’’— 
here she heid up the two shining coins— 
“and | gave the message to master. |! 
fhought it was more fit for him to bear than 
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think |] took the woman by the throat and 
shook her. 

“Qarter,” 1 cried, “you must and you 
shal! tell me what be sald!’ 

“Not I, my iady,’’ auswered the women, 
taking wy bands in hers and pushing me 
roughly down to my former position. “No 
one makes an enemy of me for nothing. 
You should have thought of that before, 
Besides, if 1 were to tell you his message, 
you coulddonothing. Youares prisoner; 
master ia on the watcu; and, on the whole, 
I think that you wil! find that Ignorance 
is bline,’’ . 

Then | cast myself upon my knees at 
Carter’s feet, and pleaded as If for my very 
life, 

“Carter,” I cried, “you mast, you shall 
have pity on me! You must do this one 
thing. Ah, bave youa heart? Then hear 
me this once, and I will be your friend 
always. Carter, listen—I am rich—1 be 
lieve I am very rich—! will sign you a 
paper now, this very moment, for five 
pundred—for a thousand—for five thousand 
pounds, if you will only do this one thing. 
Go and warn Vere Mannesty not to come 
near this house to-night, bid him begone 
at once, and bring mea scrap of his hand- 
writing to say that he will not come, to- 
gether with the signet-rfing upon his 
finger. Carter, do this, and you shall be 
rich for lite, and I will bless you to the day 
of my death. Kefuse me, and an orphan’s 
curse will rest upon you.’’ 

I clasped Ler knees and raised my face 
to hers, agonized with the passion of my 
prayer; but she spurned me from her with 
rough and savage contempt. 

‘You littie fool, don’t you know me bet- 
ter than that? Why, | love vengeance bet. 
ter even than gold, and I have longed to 
see you humbled! Besides, you surely 
will be married to master next week, or 
else shut up In a mad-house, and what use 
would your promise be then, when master 
will have the bandling of your money? It’s 
likely he would reward me for betraying 
him, isn’t it? Bah!’’ And with a cruel 
cowardly push, Uarter threw ime from her 
and disappeared before 1 could speak an- 
other word, 

I heard her lock and bar the door of the 
corridor on the outside, as she did each 
night when leaving me forthe last time, 
During the day she only fastened the bolt; 
and | knew by this double locking that I 
should not be invaded againthatnight. { 
should be alone up here, while just below 
only afew yards away, my love would be 
murdered and buried almost before my 
eyes, 

Things bad now come to such a pass that 
1 seemed to have entered upon a new 
phase of existence in which all thought and 
sensibility were actually dead, 

What occurred during the hour that fol- 
lowed, 1 saw and heard asin a dream, not 
with the active misery and terror of a liv- 
ing sentient being. 

Twelve o’ciock bad struck. The house 
was utterly atill. 1 took up my post at the 
grated aperture, holding tightly by the 
bars to secure myself in my somewhat 
precarious position. 

1 knew that trom the vantage-ground 
thus secured I should see and hear some- 
thing of what was to pass that night. 

1 was not the only watcher. From time 
to time | saw through the semi-darkness a 
figure pacing stealthily up and down the 
dark paths, or lingering in the shadow of 
the wall. It wasciad in Joel’s garments, 
but by the gait and proportions 1 knew it 
to be Marcus Basset. 

Once, twice, I tried to call his name, to 
tell him that 1 would save Vere at any 
cost; but not a sound could I utter, I had 
lost all power of speech. 

The night was fineandciear, The moon, 
veiled a good deal by passing clouds, gave 
nevertheless a sufliciency of light, and a 
passing gleam shone out at times upon the 
damp garden pathways and dripping 
branches, 

The wind and the sea moaned faintly and 
monotonously. No other sound disturbed 
the silence, 

Half-past twelve, Marcus Basset once 
more rounded the angle of the house, and 
stood looking down into that bleck yawn- 
ing grave. 

What was that I heard? Surely the 
sound of a éautious footstep. Who was 
approaching at this hour of the night? 
Who else but Vere, coming in his faithful 
resolute love to: set me free from my 
prison? 

Marcus Basset too heard that footatep, for 
he raised his head to listen, and then crept 
silently round the angle of the house out 
of my sight; and I knew that he was going 
to Kl Vere 
| k couid not move 
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sound | expectei—the sound as of a deadly 
conflict—blows, groans, and one sharp 
awfulocry. Then came the thud as of a 
heavy fall, and an awful silence foliowed. 

After what seemed to bea long interva! 
I heard another sound, It wasas if some 
heavy weight were being dragged along 
the ground. The very hair upon my head 
seemed to stand erect, my flesh crept, but 
still ] stood there listening, watching. 

Marcus Basset came round the angie of 
the house, dragging some load behind him. 
He had to exert all his strength over his 
task,but he progressed slowly and steadily, 
A gieam of moonlight shone out and re 
vealed to me the nature of his burden. i; 
was the body of a man wrapped ina long 
black cloak. 

I could not see the fase of the corpse, but 
I knew the cloak so weil. How often had 
Winifred teased Vere about that ‘hideous 
garment,” as she had called it and tried in 
vain to get him to discard itin favor of an 
ulster? 

He always declared that he and his cloak 
should never part—they were such old 
friends—and Winifred had ended by sup- 
posing that he would be married in it. She 
little knew then thatit was to be his shroud 
—that he was to be buried in it—and that | 
was to look on that awful burial, 

The murderer paused beside the grave, 
and wiped the moisture from his brow. 
Then he lifted that heavy burden in his 
arms, and, lowering it into the black yawn- 
ing chasm, immediately, with frantic haste 
began to shovel the earth upon it, 

Isaw it all done—I saw him treading 
down the last of the gravel and clay, and 
trying to obliterate the traces of the work 
by heaping dead leaves together and strew- 
ing them over thespot; and then I knew 
nothing more, forl feil heavily trom my 
elevated position in a dead faint. 

When I regained consciousness I was 
on my couch, and it was daylight. Mrs. 
Basset was with me, her face clouded with 
anxiety and, as I fancied, fear. She spoke 
to me, but I did not answer, I seemed to 
have lost the wish, almost the power to 
speak. 

{ was not mad, | told myself, or even iI; 
but I was possessed by one overmastering 
desire. I must get out somehow, and give 
myself up to justice as Vere’s murderer. | 
had killed him—his love for me had led 
him to his death, and when I might have 
saved him I would not. Let him kill me, 
and bury me in the same grave—the grave 
I had thought would be mine. 

Towards evening I became aware of some 
unusua! confusion in the house. My boxes 
were packed, and servants I had not seen 
before passed in and out, looking at me 
with curious eyes, Mrs, Basset kept guard 
Over me however untila moment came 
when she was called away, and left me, as 
she supposed, sleeping. 

I was not asleep however and I started 
up, determined if possible to find my way 
out and give myself up to justice. 

As fast as my trembling limbs would car- 
ry me! hastened down the corridor, the 
double doors of which stood open now, and 
hurried into the unknown darkness be- 
yond. 

Suddenly I stopped, with the most awful 
teeling of terror that I think I ever exper- 
fenced; for my eyes fell upon a pale 
shadowy figure ina dim corner—a figure 
from the spirit-world, ghastly and spectral, 
with the face of one whom I had known 
and loved. 

It was the same face, though sadly 
changed—white and hollow and corpse 
like—the fece of Vere Mannesty, who was 
lying in his unhallowed grave beside the 
wall of the house, And while I stood 
there, as though from frozen horror, a voice 
reached me, low and faint— 

“Courage, my love! To-night we shal! 
be together!’’ 

Then | shrieked aloud, I hid my face in 
my bands, and rushed back to tae room | 
had quitted. 1 felt that 1 could bear no 
more of mystery and horror. 

What was the meaning of this awful 
message from the dead? Were they going 
to murder me to-night? I almost hoped 
they were. 

Marcus Masset and his mother presently 
entered the room, and she began to wra) 
meé in thick shawls and furs, as if for & 
journey. I was perfectly passive in ber 
hands. 

At last she touched my cheeks with ber 
cold lips, 

“Good-bye, my dear!” she said. “We 
shall soon be more closely related to one 
another. Take care of her, Marcus; and 
let me have a telegram to say when you 
are safely married. When you bring bé 





| stronger and better. 
omcentrated | detain you. 


home again I trust she will be looking 
Well, 1 
The carriage has been wait 
You must be off now 
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My guardian came and took me in his 
arms, lifting me as easily as ifI had been 
a child. . 


| could only close my eyes and try to be- 
lieve that the bands that had killed my 
lover would killme too. Had not Vere said 
we snould be together to-night? 

When I[ came to myself I was lying back 
in a carriage that was being rapidly driven 
along a dark and lonely road. Oarter was 
opposite to me, my guardian sitting beside 
me, holding my band, 

“At last—at last!’ he oried with exultant 
triumph. “You are mine at fast, Christabel 
—mine for ever! I have lost my soul for 
love of you, and you have lost all that made 
your lifel What can we do but cling to 
each other? The struggle is over, and you 
are mine!” 

EXTRACTS FROM MRS, BASSET’S 
JOURNAL 

November 7th.—At last Marcus has found 
what he has been hunting after so long. 
The certificates, proper)y authenticated and 
attested, are in my hands, and by a single 
tiny stroke of the pem upon each I have 
transformed them into damning evidence 
against the present Vere Mannesty—such 
evidence at least will serve our purpose for 
atime, 

it will puzzle and silence the Lovelaces 
for a while, and itis only the gaining of a 
short time that will be necessary. I shall 
not bungle, when once the game is in my 
hands. Let me but obtain possession of this 
girl fora fortnight, and I will undertake 
to reduce her to abject submission. 

For the first time in my liteI am tempt- 
ed to regret the episode of poor Eliza, which 
raised such a feeling against us in the 
neighborhood. But for that we might have 
demanded the careof this girl without the 
|. ast hesitation, and nobody would have 
given the matter a second thought. But as 
ic is, with her visible abhorrence of us, and 
upon the very eve cf her marriage, we could 
not well have carried her off without caus- 
ing deep distrust and suspicion, 

The Mannestys are not people to be trifled 
with and we have no wish to excite the 
notice of the neighborhood, or draw down 
upon ourselves a possible re-opening of 
psst unpleasant incidents. 

Therefore it was necessary throughout to 
actin this matter witn great caution, and 
only to ralse an objection tothe marriage 
when we had inour hands evidence that 
would overthrow all the preconceived ideas 
as to the character of the bridegroom elect. 

1 remembered the long-forgotten story, 
told me by my parents, of the supposed 
low marriage made by the so-called bach- 
elor, Vere Mannesty—the great-uncle of the 
present bearer of the name, 

i knew almost nothing of the circum- 
stances, but had a vague impression that 
Cumberland was said to be the county 
where the marriage had taken place and 
where the unknown wife had lived. 

Marous had been searching the registers 
ofall the parish churches for weeks, and 
at last—only justin time—the documents 
arein my bandse—the marriage certificate, 
and those of the birth of two chiidren. The 
dates are 1817, 1818 and 1819. 

By a single stroke of the pen, which I 
defy any one to detect, I have made the 
dates read thus—1877, 1878, 1879, and any- 
body is welcome to look at and examine 
these certificates. 

Those who understand such matters—as 
Trevor Lovelace, for instance—will at once 
recognize the genuineness of the docu- 
ents, and I doabt if it will ocour to any 
one, unless perhaps to the young man 
himself, to go and consult the originals, at 
any rate not immediately. Other people 
Will believe the attested copies, and, unless 
1 mistake the man, Vere will not leave the 
neighborhood of this house to go to Cum. 
berland, 

Christabel’s safety will stand before 
6verything else, even the vindication of 
his good name. For a few days we can 
maintain the dignified position we shall 
take up, and before the plot bas been un- 
ravelled the quarry will be beyond the 
reach of pursait. 

November 10th.—All is going well. Vere 
Mannesty, from whom we have most to 
lear, has gone up to London forse tew days. 
Marcus dined to-night with the Lovelaces, 
snd to-morrow he goes to claim Christabel. 
1 do not think he will bungie or blunder. 
He is very cool and calm, despite bis 
Herce and passionate love for this girl, 
which | confess I cannot understand. 

He is to bring her here, nominally for 
week or two merely, just till the young 
man gets out of reach. In ten days, or at 

“esta fortnight, I think we shall have 
managed matters to our liking. Oarter 
w be Invaluable, She hates that gir! 
with @ peculiar intensity. 





THE SATURDAY 


November 1ith.—The girl is here, and 
all has gone exceedingly well. Marcus 
bas brought her off without any trouble, 
and without exciting the least suspicion, 
The Lovelaces will be over to-morrow to 
see her and the proofs; and the latter they 
shall certain!y see, As for the girl, she 
seeome very delicate, and I shal! insist upon 
keeping her perfectly quiet, as the best 
thing for hes in the circumstanees. 

She was not at all convinced by the evi- 
dence laid before her; but, as it was not 
prepared for her eyes alone, that is a mat- 
ter of minor consequence. 

I never expected a silly love-sick girl to 
believe anything unpleasant simply on 
documentary evidence. However, the 
great point at present is that she is Lere 
with us and under our care. 

She did just as I expected—spent her 
time directly she got up-stairs in writing 
to Winifred Lovelace, Marcus brought 
me the letter, and it served my purpose 
admirably, being long, and thus contain- 
ing every word that I required in the fab- 
rication of a letter which I posied to Mra. 
Lovelace without the least qualm. 

The Lovelaces will be satisfied on re- 
ceiving that letter as to the girl’s well-peing 
and state of mind. 

November 12th.—Things are going very 
much as we expected. Trevor Lovelace 
and his wife called this afternoon, and 
Christabel was securely locked in her 
rooms. 

They entered with grave disturbed faces, 
and 1 met them with oorresponding 
gloom. 

“This isa very painful business,’’ said 
Trevor. ‘We have come to see what can 
be made of it.’’ 

“I never believed it could be true till I 
got Christabel’s note this morning,’’ cried 
Winitred almost tearfully. ‘And indeed 
even now! cannot help hoping there is 
some mistake, Don’t you think! might 
see the poor dear child just for a moment? 
I would try not to excite her, and perhaps 
I might cheer her up a little.’’ 

“Well, Mrs. Lovelace,” I answered, 
‘-you shall judge for yourself. 1 should be 
only too giad for the poor girl to be cheered 
up by any one, for she is sadly prostrated 
by this blow, as is only natural; and I have 
persuaded her to try to get alittle sleep 
this afternoon. ButI cannot help telling 
you thatshe did say to me—as! believe 
she said to you by letter—that just at first 
an interview could hardly be productive 
of anything but pain. At the same time, if 
you wish it, I will notin anyway Linder 
the meeting.”’ 

I added these words because I saw that 
Winifred distrusted me, 

“J should very much like to see her,’’ 
she said; ‘I am very fond of her.” 

I rang the bell, and when the servant ap. 

I said to her— 

“Will you send up to Miss Devereux and 
ask ifshe feels well enough to see Mrs, 
Lovelage?”’ 

In about tive minutes a little slip of paper 
prepared beforehand, was handed to Wini- 
tred. I knew its contents perfectly. 


“Dearest Winifred—Do not be vexed at 
my not seeing you to-day. I really do not 
feel equal to doing 80, and it would only 
distress us both. I shall want to see you 
soon—in a week’s time perhaps—but not 
just now; it isa little toosoon. If you see 
him to-morrow, tell him he must never, 
never come near mé again. 

“CHBISTABBI.,.”’ 


I saw Winifred’s countenance fail as she 
read this; but of course she pressed the 
matter no further. Trevor, who had been 
gravely examining the documents, now 
glanced at the note in his wife’s hand. 

] think Christabel is acting wisely,’’ he 
said. ‘This is a very ugly bit of business, 
I am afraid, my love; and your natural re- 
luctance to believe ill of your favorite, which 
does great credit to your heart, would of 
course upsetthe poor girl. ‘these certiti- 
cates are perfectly correct and properly at- 
tested. If Vere can upset their testimony 
he will be cleverer than! think possible. 
The only chance is that the woman is 
dead; but Marous can find no record to that 
effect, and even then his conduct can hard- 
ly be excused. However we must hear 
what he has to say for himself; and mean- 
while we leave Christabel in very sale 
hands.” 

Trevor was playing the part we expect- 
ed of him; but I could see that Winifred 
was not satistied—that she did not entirely 
believe in us. I gathered,from what I heard 
of the parting words of Marcus and Trevor, 
that we should not be subjected tw another 
viait for sone days to come. 


November 13th.—Not much to record 


here, save that the mask has pretty wei: | , 


been dropped on both sides now 
The girl knows that she is « prisoner, 
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and we hardly care to keep up sppearances, 
I dislixe her intensely! What right has 
she to win my son’s heart only to trample 
On it and despise it? 

Letters came this morning for her—one 
from Winifred, with enclosures trom young 
Mannetty, written in London. 

Trevor would never have allowed them 
to be forwarded had he known; but his 
wife evidently acted quite on her own 
discretion, or rather, lack of discretion. 
However, all turned oui weil, as it enabled 
ine to make up a letter from Vere to her— 
one more in keeping with our own ideas. 
She had the insolence to call it a forgery; 
but that was mere bravado, 

It will rankle her mind by-and-by, and 
I dare say do its work in due time, 
November 15th.—That tiresome idiot, 
Joel Blake, has done usa bad turn by his 
stupid carelessness, He left the door of 
the walled garden unlocked, contrary to 
strict orders, and the consequence was 
that Vere Mannesty, who was prowling 
about, got sight of Christabel, and even 
bad speech of her—just the very thing we 
were most anxious to avoid. 

Last evening I spoke to her of marriage 
with my son, and he made advances also, 
Ot course she expressed horror and repug- 
nance, as was expected; but sbe is a pitiful 
little coward, and we can soon crush her 
into submission by terrorism, 

Had she not seen her lover this would 
bave been more easily sccomplished, as 
abe must bave distrusted biin soon; where- 
as, now that they have exchanged words, 
however few, they will certainly have ar- 
rived at some mutual understanding. But 
what is done cannot be undone, and we 
must make the best of matters as they 
stand. Atthe worst we can but hurry on 
our preparations. 

Marcus is mad with jealous hate against 
young Mannesty. Hes:w him about the 
place to-day, and I imagine they hada very 
stormy interview. He declines to see him 
in the house, or to hold any communication 
with him, 

November 22nd.—A week has passed 
since I made any entry, and on the whole 1 
consider matters to be in a satisfactory 
state. The girl is being kept on short 
rations, and deprived of all luxuries, even 
of some necessaries and is getting intoa 
very weak state. A teow days more of this 
and I think she will be as submissive and 
tame asa starved cat. Moreover, | seea 
new way of extorting compliance trom 
ber. 

To-day my son brought mea little note, 
which be had accidentally found in the 
pocket of the idiot gardener, Joel Blake. 
It was from Vere Mannesty to Christabel, 
and contained the information that on 
Wednesday night he would come and set 
her free. 

I advised that this note should be re- 
placed in the man’s pocket, and that she 
be permitted to give himareply. This she 
will no doubt do to-morrow, when she shall 
walk alone in the garden: 

I shall see what she does; and, if she 
gives Joel anote for Mannesty, we can 
easily contrive to see its contents before it 
is conveyed to its destination. If this res. 
cue is all planned for Wednesday, we shal! 
have a fine weapon ready to hand for terri- 
tying the stubborn child. 

I do not think she will be able to stand 
out against the pressure then brought to 
bear, 1 see a means whereby we can 
bring her to her senses, or frighten ber out 


of them. 
(TO BB OONTINUED,] 


—— << 

W Hu10H was Kiaur?--At the late elec- 
tion on the Prohibitory amendment a 
Massachusetts man on going to the polis 
was confronted by a lady, who said to 
him: 

‘*Young man, are you married?’’ 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Have yous family?’ 

“You, madam.” 

“Then take this Yes ballot and cast it, 
and you will find it all the better for your 
family and your home.”’ 

“Madam,” said the young man, “are 
you married?’ 

‘*You, sir.’’ 

“Have you @ family?’ 

‘* Y os, sir.”’ 

“Then give those ballots to some man 
and go bome and attend to your family, 
and it will all the better for everybody. 

ian 


“Wien of the great characters of old 
would you like to marry?” This is the 
question, that was brought under debate 
the other night in the Blank Society, One 
bold man of mature years and martial ex- 
perience selected Xantippe as the women 
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about 4) feet in diameter, 


“Hav om Talcs.’'’—Many of us have 


decided which side in a game isto begin 


first by the simple plan of tossing up a coin 


and guessing whether the head will come 
Uppermost or not. Though most coins have 
a head, none of them has a tail, but « 


variety of devices instead, Now, as the op- 
posite of head is supposed to be tail, al! 


these devices—which are on the opposilw 
side ina coin to the head—are included in 
the term ‘‘all."" Among the old Komans 
the ory was ‘‘Heads or shipe,"’ 


A Laras GLosEn.—In the centre of the 


Champs de Mars, at the forthooming Paris 


Exhibition, there is to be a terrestria! giobe 
It will be a 
representation of the world on a scale of 


ove-milliionth—that is to say, a million 


times smaller than the actual world. ‘To 
give some idea of the proportion, the city 
of Paris will not cover a square half-inch, 
The globe will turn on its axis iike an 
ordinary school globe, and is certain to 
form an interesting feature of the Fxhibi- 
tion. 

“SWEETNESS AND Li@ut,'’—A corres- 
pondent says that ‘the expression ‘nweet- 
nessa and light’ is meaningloss, unless we 
know the context. In NSwilt’s ‘Kattle of 
the Books’ there is a dispute between a 
spider and a bee. Alterwards Aisop takes 
up the cause of ancient authors, whom he 
likens to bees, and says that ‘instead of dirt 
and poison (such as are collected by mod- 
erm authors or spiders) we have rather 
chose to fill our bives with honey and wax, 
thus furnishing mankind with the two 
noblest of things, which are sweetness and 
light.’”’ 

ELgoTING A Oninv.—The Ubief of the 
Cossacks ofthe Don—a large territory in 
the south of Kussia—used to be calied the 
Hetman, and was elected or chosen ina 
curious manner, When the people were 
met together they threw their fur caps at 
the candidate for whom they wished to vote 
and the man who had the greatest number 
of caps at his feet became their general, or 
hetman. The last person thus elected was 
Count Platofi (1412- 1814). After his death 
the hetman was appointed by the Czar, but 
finally the title was vested Inthe Grand 
Duke, heir to the Russian throne. 

THs MAGIOIAN'S APPRENTICE,-- Thin is 
an old story borrowed from the “Wonder 
Lover” of Lucian, who relates it of the 
magician Vankrates and his pupil, Ku. 
krates, ‘The wagician’s apprentice turns a 
broom into a kobold by the secret incan- 
tation he has learned through eavesdrop- 
ping, and employs it to Hilla bath-tub, As 
be has not learned the three words 
which restore the water carrier to its proper 
shape the bath ls not only filled, but pall 
after pall is discharged until the house is 
flooded. The apprentice cuts the koboid 
in two with a sabre. There are now two 
kobolda, both pouring water into the 
bouse, until the apprentice files to his 
master for assistance. The obvious moral 
is the danger of a half-knowledge of any- 
thing. 

Woop Friour.—In the Catskills and 
other parts of New York State a curious 
industry consists In converting beech trees 
into wood flour. A whole trank is stripped 
of ita bark, put into a huge mechaniam, 
which is practically a pencil sharpener on 
a vast scale, and cut into miles of the finest 
ribbons. These are thrown intoa iolli and 
con verted into wood meal or wood flour. 
This is used, it is sald, for making paper, 
although the farmers hint that It is taken 
west by Government contractors to teed 
the Indians and supply our army with 
daily bread, In very dry summer weather 
this dust fille the air of the mil! and is 
often explosive. Twice there have Leen 
accidents of the kind in this industry. 
Famous TKeBS,—HKranches of the White 
Thorn were used for the nuptial chaple 
of Athenian brides, and a tree of this va. 
riety is still alive that was planted by Mary 
(Quueen of Scots, There is @ traditim 
among the French peasantry that groans 
and cries issue from the Hawthorn cn 
Good Friday, doubtiess arising trom the 
superstition that Chriet’s crown of thorns 
was made from this bush. The '«gend is 
that tne cross of Jesus was made of Aspen 
wood, and hence ita leaves were doomed 
to trembie, The real cause of the inobliilly 
depends on the fact tbat the leaf staik of 
the Poplar is flattened laterally, and even 
the slightest wind produces # motion. 
Since this is 80, we may Le sure thal the 


Aspen will continue to wall and trembie, 
but not because ite leaves are accursed 
—_-_ ae 
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of his preference; another man select d 
Cleopatra, and a third the {ueen < f sbebe, 
Of the three ladies, ne made a choice oj 
| Sameon, another of Hercuies, and a third 
of Job. 
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DAY PDREAMA. 
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How they come, and how they go, 
Ever feeting, peversiow, 
Salling ep to Heaven 
Tiny, eobtie, wayward things, 
Brililant meteors, sparkling rings, 
Wbich Gash, and then are riven! 


iow they co and how they come, 

home so restful, yearning some, 
()Ubers like wild fowers! 

“ome Ihe freerant even wind: 

Home Hite clouds upon the mind, 
Which, later, torn to showers, 


liow they come, and how they go, 


Horn in sorrow, pursed in woe! 
(>) bappy, useless dreaming! 
Kalnbow-tinted, many starred, 


Teardrope shed, aeweet fancies marred 
le ali to end tn seeming’ 
—_— >_> —— 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THES AUTHOR OF “NULL AND voip.” 





‘MADAM'’S WARD,” “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSR,” ''WHITB BERRI KO 
AND BED,” “ONLY ONS 


LOVB,”’ BTO., BTO. 


OHAPTER XX XI11.—(OonTINURD. ) 


ERKON called a cab, and they drove to 
Mr. Barrington’s offices. Soarceiy a 
word wasspoken onthe way. Amidat 
tue varied emotions which their nearness 
produced tn her breast one stood out pro. 
ininently, the feeling that they were more 
widely divided than ever; that since she 
had parted from him lest he had become 
en ed to Lady Lilian, 
r. Barrington wes at home,and they 
were shown up t© his private room, 
The old nan started up from bis chair, 
and held out nis hand with suimething like 
impetuoalty. 


‘Mian Trial’ he exclaimed. ‘You have 
come tome at last, then! Welcome, wel. 
come! Ab, | have been more considerate 
than youl 1 have paid you more than one 
vieill” he added, as he led her to a olair. 
‘*) bave seen you at the theatre!” answering 
ber look of Interrogation. 

She colored, 

“At the theatre,’’ he said, with grave em- 
pegs. “Which your beauty and genius 
vad transforined formeinto a temple of 
art! There, there—"’ he went on, patting 
berhand, “But you didn’t come to me, 
after this long silence, to receive my com- 
prensa, true and honest though they be. 

{as he wold you?” and he nodded to Lord 
Heron, who leant against the mantel. 
sheit, hin eyes sadly devouring the lovely 
ince. 

“No,” be maid, ‘I have told her nothing; 
I wisbed her to hear it from you.”’ 

“Quite right,” said the old man, ‘‘quite 
right. Itiea lawyer's work, and doubly 
#0 when that lawyer isan old friend! Mins 
Knighton—now, don’t be frigntened,'’—tfor 
Iria bad raised her eyes to him with a look 
of apprehension,-—‘it te good news this 
time, my dear! Iris, we have found your 
father’s will! Youare the mistress of the 
Revels, of every acre of land, of every 
peany, of everything he possessed, in 
sport,’ 

The color left her cheeks, and she sat 
looking straight at him in silenoe for a mo- 
ment 

‘Ie that ali?’’ sbe sald at last. 

Toe old man hung his head, He under- 
atood ber—both be and Heron Coverdaie— 
only too well, 

She had hoped that they would tell her 
that she wasthat father’s lawful daugh- 
ter, that the cloud of much shame was re- 
moved! 

‘Ie that all?’ she repeated ina voice of 
ear yey too deep for tears, 

“ATi!” he exclaimod with forced cheer- 
fulness. ‘What!i—isn’t tt enough to be 
one of the richest youug ladies ia Eng. 
land?” 

She |coked from bim to Lord Heron, 

“And—and he,—Lord Coverdale?” she 
said quietly. 

Lord Heron's eyes dropped. 

Mr, Barrington laughed and shrugged bis 
shoulders, 

“Ob, be? He is of no consequencs; you 
mastn’tthinkof bim. He has been living 
In clover too long, especially as the clover 
did not belong t him all the while,” 

“He—Lord Coverdale—would have to 
give it all back to me?’ she said in a very 
low voice, 

“Of course!" exclaimed Mr. Barr.ngton, 
robbing bis hands; “and if I know any- 
thiog about his feelings, I may add that be 
wiil do ao with the greatest pleasure,” 

“This is the happiest moment T have spent 
for many a long month,” said Heron quiet- 
ly but intensely. 

“You,'’ aald Mr, Barrington. “Fortunate 
ly, the whole thing is as easy aa ‘A BC,’ 

he scoundrel Ricardo hd 

Irie started and shrank. 

“Now, don’t be frightened. He te cis. 
posed of im the most complete’ fashion, |! 
amure you. But he—as we ought w bave 
suspected if we had possessed any reuse! - 
hid the will. Here it is," and he took it 





from his safe, “and here ts the scamp’s 
conteanion of the robbe ry and conocea! ment. 
I thing thaetie ai i eball teli you this | 


morning you a } Waeul lO KnOW * 
was ! iD } OY a. bat 
Lord Hero oar ane of ite lle 


covery?” 
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She raised her eyes to his face, then low- 
ered them again. 
"You," he said gravely; “] waa fortanate 
enough to find it.” 
There was a moment's silence, 
“And now, my dear Miss Iris, we want 
your instructions!” ana he rubbed bis 
banda. “I am sorry for the manager of the 
Lyric, sorry for the public, of which I am 
ene! Bat! think that the mistress of the 
Kovels sbould lose no time in returning to 
ber proper place, which, ander the circuim- 
stances, the stage cannot be called, Lord 
Heron has got everything tn order, he tells 
ine; there haa been no deterioration of the 
property, rather an increase in vaiue, in- 
deed; and be is prepared to band it over to 
you ata moment’s -balf a moment's no- 
tice. Im that #0, my lord?” 
‘It is,’' said Lord Heron gravely. 
Mtili abe sateailent. The clock ticked on 
the mantelabelf, and ber es remained 
fixed on the wiil and the confession of Ri- 
eardo, Then she looked u 
“| cannot go back,’ sabe said, In a low 
voice, 1 shall not leave the stage.”’ 
Mr, Karrington knit his brows;;Lord He- 
ron elood with lunpassive countenance for 
aiwinute,then he said ip a tone from 
which he tried to crush the bitterness and 
mileersy, 
‘ Porhaps Mies Knighton would like to 
consult her friends — Lord Montacute 
should bave acoompanied ber,’’ 
A scarlet flush rose to Iria’s faee, and as 
her eyos glanced up at him, it seemed re- 
proachfully; her lips opened, bat she did 
not speak, 
"Well, well, yes,’ assented Mr. Harring- 
ton, with a nod, ‘‘Justeo, Certainly, Lord 
Montacute should know of this change ip 
Mies Iris’s fortunes, Where can we find 
him?’’ 
“tia was with Mise K oighton when | met 
him just now,’’ said Lord Heron, trying to 
spoak indiflerently, but averting his tace 
wliightly. 
It wasa movein the game of cross pur- 
omen which might yet wreck their 
ives, 
“sndeed! Yes, yes, very natural of 
course,” said Mr, Barrington. “] should 
be glad to meethim, Will you give me 
his atdress, Mies [ris?’’ 
iris faltered the name of the hotel at 
whiob Ciarence was ee, and as she 
did so she saw that Heron’s lips grew 
tightly compressed, 
‘Am to your not going back, my dear 
young lady,’ said Mr. Barriugton,gravely, 
*‘that is of course too wiid and absurd a no- 
tion to be entertained, Butisee you are 
rather overcome by the suddenness of all 
this, and naturally! Will you come to-mor- 
row with Lord Montacute?”’ 
iris flashed again. She longed to ex- 
Claliun: 
‘*No! Lord Montacute has no right to in- 
fluenoe my Judgment which other friends 
do not possess!” put she could not. 
Sie knew that they both thought her en- 
gaged to Clarence, and yet what could she 
du? 
What did it matter either what they 
tuought? Was not be going to marry Lady 
Lillan? 
**] wil! come to-morrow morning,’’ she 
nald. 
“And bring Lord Montacute?’”’ said Mr, 
Barrington with a amile. 
“If—ifbe will be so kind,” said poor 
Jris, 
Mr. Barrington smiled, 
‘Tuere is not much doubt of that, | 
think,’’ he said significantly. “And now, 
lord Coverdale, 1 shall give her into your 
charge, Tam going down this afternoon 
to the Revels# to see that all is right, but I 
shall be back in time for our meeting to- 
worrow, that is Monday, of course, at 
twelve. Good-bye, wy dear; I cannot tell 
you Low delighted I was when Lord Heron 
placed that will on my desk. That mo- 
nent almost compensated me for all the 
pain I had endured on your account, and 
now you talk of rendering the will of no 
availl Ob, fe, fel” and wilh a playfal 
tenderness he pressed her hand and patted 
it 
Lord Heron opened the door for her, and 
they went down the stairs in ailence, He 
oslied a cab, and asitdrewup he quickly 
sald: 
“Will you let me say how happy this dis- 
covery bas maie me,’ 
She hung her head, 
“As Mr, Barrington eaid, it has almost 
recon pensed ine forall I have suffered! 
Au, if you knew—bnt you will never know 
how great that has been.” 
‘‘But—but,’’ she said brokenly, trying to 
siniie, “You will be happy now! prs 
~'’ she faltered,—*your ilte lies bright be- 
fore you now, Lord Coverdale,”’ 

ee did he not say, “You mean that I 
sbail be happy tn my mar e with L 
Lilian? tte broken ons saad 

A few words, and all would have been 
over, 

But how oould he tell her the story of 
L.ady Lilian’s shame? Instead, he said in a 
low voice: 

“You, it ie brigbter now,” and he put her 
in her cab without even raising his eyes to 
ber face. 

As she drove away, he went upstairs to 
Mr. Barrington, and dropping into a chair, 
leant bis head upon his the 8 in silence 
for awhile; then he said: 

I] cannot stay and see them together— 
Liaue me for a coward, old friend, if you 
willl—1 cannot help it. I have seen them 
onoe to-day, that is enough. I shali leave 
Engiand to-morrow, and, please Heaven, | 
will never come back.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXIII 


i nD HERON went straight to his hotel 
/ and wid Dis man to make preparations 
4 ior an immediate departure from Eng 


land. The ~y of els had stirred the pas. 
sion to its ver 6 

“Why spould be stay and be tortured by 
seeing ber the wife of another?” he askod 
himaelf, as he paced up and down nis pri- 
vate sitting-room while bis man was busy 

king in the next apartment. ‘I am alone 
nthe world, and no one cares what be- 
comes of me—I, least of all! I will goto 
Atrica—anywhere—and never come back. 
I can go With a clear conscience now, for I 
svall bave tbe means of returning her to 
ber place inthe world, and so, helping her 
towards happiness! Oh, my darling! ft was 
a bad day for me on 9m you saved mé 
from the Knighton bali!’’ 

He spent that evening setting bia affairs 
in order. Thanks to the care with which he 
had managed the estate, everything wasin 
perfect trim, and@ he could step out of it as 
easily asa man steps out ofe pair of slip- 
pers; and at last, asthe clock at Westuin- 
ster was striking two, he went to bed to 
stare at the bigbly wsthetic wall-paper and 
think of the beautirul girl he was leaving 
for ever! 

Iris went home in astate of mind difficult 
to describe. She was the mistress of the 
Revels once more! The historic place with 
ailthe immense wealth was hers to do as 
ene pleased with! 

But bow could she go back and reign 
there? She, whose life iay ander a cloud of 
shame, who d no name save the 
ove #be invented for herself! It would be 
trne she had made that name a famous one, 
but the place for Mabel Howard was before 
the foot-lights and not In the patrician halls 
of the Knightons, 

But it wasali Lere,—the Jand, the money, 
the Revels! What should she do with it? It 
wae of no use to her, absolutely none! Ai- 
ready she possessed an income far and 
away above ber requirements. What should 
she do with the property which had come 
back into her hands so strangely? 

All the way home she pondered over the 
problem, trying to force herself away from 
thinking of Lord Heron, but she could not 
succeed, 

How pale and worn be looked! He ought 
to bave looked happy and conteat, for 
though he had lost tue Revels, he was rich 
still in the love of that beautifal Lady Lil- 
jan, 

And why did be speak so significantly of 
Lord Clarence? Did he think that she was 
going to marry him?—that she bad learned 
to unlove him and love Ba as quickly as 
he had done? Yes, he had thought so, 

“Tt does not matter!” she murmured, tak- 
ing off her things and gazing outof the 
window of her room drearily, ‘‘nothing 
mnuch matters—”’ 

‘“‘What has happened, Mabel dear?’ said 
Paul, coming in and drawing ber arm 
round his neck. ‘You bave been cry- 
ing!’’ 

Have 1?’’ she said, trying to smile, 
‘thow sharp your eyes are, Paui!l Well, yes 
I have a little!”’ 

“It was bad news, then, that he brought 
you after all?” hesaid gently. “‘How hand- 
some he is, Mabeill’’ 1 remember seeing 
him talking to you in the park that after- 
noon of the Rossdale, ‘At home,’ Is hea 
very old friend, dear? 

“Not a very old, but a—very great friend, 
Paul,” she said, 

Then she suddenly decided to tell him 
the problem—with ‘all his simplicity he 
possessed asingular kind of abrewdneas; 
out of toe mouths of babes come wis- 
dom more often than one is inclined to 
realize, 

‘‘Paul,”’ she avid, “suppose you found-- 
you found—that you were rich; 1 mean, 
very rich indeed,and that you did pot want 
the money, and would rather, ten thousand 
times rather, that itshould remain with the 
person whom you were depriving of it. 
What would you do?” 

Paul thought a moment, rubbing his 
cheek gently against her soft white 

val oo. 

“I'd give it back to him!” 

Iris sighed. 

— but suppose he would not take 
it?” 

“Then i should keep it myself,’” he an- 
swered paneer: 

“But Il cannot do that,” she said almost 
plteously,. 

“Why not?” be asked. 

‘‘Because—because! Dear, there are so 
inany reasons that I don’t know which to 
give first! But I can’t,that is reason enough 
isn’t it?’’ 

For a woman, quite!” said the boy, with 
one Of his simple surewd siiles, 

He wasallent a moment, then he said 
quickly: 

“Istuis Lord Coverdale married, Ma- 
bei?” 

Iris colored and then turned her head 
away. 

“Not yet, Paul, but he is going to be; go- 
ing o marry avery beautiful girl, of whom 
he is very, very fond.” 

‘And is she rich?” he asked, 

“1.don’t think so, I bave heard that she 
is not.’’ 

“Why, Mabel, it is easy enough!” he seid 
triumphantly. “Give this money to her 
for a wedding present--that ts if you are 
ery quite sure, you don’t want it your- 
self’? 

iris started. It wasiuspiration. 

“Paul, youarea genius In more than 
music,” she exclaimed in a low voice. 
“Yes, that is it! I will do it—st once,” 
and she looked as if she were going to 
slip on ber bonnet and set about it on the 





instant. 
“Wait,” said Paul; “TI am only a stupid, 
gnorant a you are inughing at me 
| Mabel. W i 1ask Lord Ciarence 
| Who really is ciever? 
ris red, a 


iri 14 8286 i0OKed rather stub- 
Dorn 





| she spoke the name she raised her ©) 


‘(Lord Clarence?’: she said, ‘ why he— 
is oftended with me! He left me tha oe 
ing, and—and | don’t knuw—I'm no sure 
that he wiil come back!’’ 

Pani smiled. 

“J Ubiok be will come back,” be said siz 
pifcantly. “Idon’t think he could live 
very far from you, Mabel!” 

Irte flashed almost angrily, 

“That in nonsense, Peal! And he wi} 
have to get over it!” and sbe looked very 
near 40 tears. 

ont Gru ubiee ea oF soothing y 
is t worry you an oing tr ArT 
ber skie, he got his violin ana Mia to 

lay. 

‘You are t, Paul,” ebe sald presen. 
ly, aa if he bad been listening toa long ar. 
gument. “Why should anyth worry 
me? { have got my work! Everything cise 
bas gone—that I cared for,”—and her eye; 
filled,—‘‘but I have got my work!” 

Bat though she @ heroically, tie 
news which she had heard that moroing 
haunted her ail the evening exc*ptiny 
when she was on the 

For the frst time aince he had found her, 
Lord Ciarences did not appéar at the tieatre, 
She noticed his absence with a sigh, littic 
thinking that t out of sight he was 
near at hend, and watching her passage 
from the stage to the cab door. 

The next day was Sunday, and she and 
Paul spent it in their ordinarily quiet wan. 
ner; but with one difference. Lord Ciar- 
ence had got into the habit of dropping in 
on Sanday afternoonsand taking them tor 
a drivein the country, or, ifthe weather 
was bad, sitting in an easy chair over 4 cup 
of tea, 

This afternoon he did not come. 

*“Yoa see, Paul,” said Iris with a amile, 
that was rather sad, “I was right; Lord 
Ciarence has gone for good.”’ 

“1 don’t think so,” said Paul, ‘‘We shall 
see.” 

But the day , and Lord Clarence 
did not come, It was the roy pg day Iris 
had epent for a long time, and asahe /aid 
her head on her pillow at night it was with 
a sigh of loneliness and an aching sense of 
bav been deserted and left desoiate. 

Probably Ciarence would cail early iu 
the morning, and would go with hertoM, 
Barrington’s, she thought. 

Bat Lord Olarence did not come and, pul- 
ting on ber things, she went down to Liu 
coln’s Inn by berseif, her brain ali ina 
whirl, but one purpose fixed in the chaos. 

Mr. Barrington looked over his shouider 
as she entered, and he took both ber hands 
in bis. 

“Lord Montacate?’’ he said. ‘‘Has be not 
come with you?’’ 

“No,’’ said iris blushing for an iustaut, 
‘*} have not seen hiw since Saturday, And 
if 1 had, I don’t know why I should trouole 
him, Mr. Barrington.” 

The oid man looked at her graveiy and 
with some embarrassment, 

Lan? isa very old friend, my dear,’’ he 

“Yes, but————”’ 

“And he isto bea very near one, is he 
not? in a word, you are engaged to him,are 
you not, Miss Iris?’’ 


“No!” said Iris in a low voice, ‘Why do 
you say that?’ and she looked up at bim 
almost reproachfally. 

The old man started and seemed very 
much agitated. 

“The x" 


Iris made a gesture of impatience. 

“The papers,” she said almost angrily. 
“Do you believe all the papers say about 
me, Mr. Barrington?” 

ae i,”’ he responded with «a grave 
sulle. 

“No; I should think not,’ she said hur- 
riedly. “Why, last week one of them said 
that I had sung at the oorner of one of the 
large thoroughfares, and after collecting 
money, poured itinto the hatofa blind 
man etanding by. And another stated, a 
a matter of undoubted fact, that I had « 
cork leg,’’ and she burst intoa lsugh that 
wasalmostacry. “There ie nothing wo 
absurd for them to print about me.” 

“But this is not absurd! this engagement 
with Lord Ciarence!’’ he said. 

“Jt is absurd!” she exclaimed. ‘It is not 
true.” 

Mr. Barrington strammed on the desk 
witn his fingers, and looked troubied and 
distressed, 

“Why did you not this on Saturday, 
when Lord Heron was here?” he asked al- 
mout te ee 

“Why should 1f Noone asked me. Be 
sides,it was no business of hia!” she added, 
with a touch of gentle spite. / 

“No business of bis!’ exciaimed the old 
man under his breath. ‘Phew!’ 

What should he do? It was not for hin 
to make leve to her on behalf of Lord He- 
ron, hia client, Lt only Lord Heron would 
drop in now! But where was be at (u)8 
moment? t 

“Well, my dear,” he said with a touch © 
doubt and hesitatian, “it is all @ terrible 
muddie. I hope you have come to — 
some of it up by telling me that you hat 
go back to the Revels at once, like a go" 
girl!’ he added almost appealingly. 

“No!” said Iris firmly, but keeping '° 
eyes fixed on the floor, “I bave come 
tell you what l intenaed to do with lin 
with the whole property,1] mean. r 

Mr. Barrington threw bimself back Ww!» 
an air of resignation. 4 

“Well,” he said, “see here, my manor 
you have any ides of giving tt to Lord ! = 
ron, dismiss it! Dismiss it at once, for! 
will not take & penny.’’ 

“T know that,” she said quien tn ria 
can give it to Lady Lilian Foyle!’ 4 : 


L a. 
“Lady Lilian Foyle!” gaspec — 
man, who detested the Foyie's, a0¢ 4 
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joiced in the breaking off of the match be 
tween ber and Lord Heron. 

Yes!’ said Iris quickly; ‘she will not be 
too proud to take it I mean it as—asa 
wedding gift!” 

“a wedding gift!—what wedding?’ 

Tnen be rose, 

“You think she is going to marry Lord 
Heron, thea?’ be exclaimed, 

“Yes,” said Irie quietly; “I saw it in the 
papers.” 

Mr, Barr smiled grimly. 

‘You sbould not believe you 
see in the papera!’’ he retorted. ‘‘As a mat- 
ter of fact, there isto be no marriage be. 
tween Lord Heron and Lady Lilian. There 
was an engagement, but it is broken off de- 
finitely, and for ever’ 

The blood rusbed to Iris's face, then left 
it deadly pale, and ber gloved hand closed 
on the back of a chair. 

‘(00d gracious,” exclaimed the old man, 
ruftiing bis few remaining looks; ‘what a 
maze it ie) Why couldn’t you have spoken 
out on Saiurday, and seid there was noth. 
ing between you and Lord Montacute? 
And why couldn’t Lord Heron have toid 
you that his engarement with Lady Liiten 
pad fallen througb? Ali would have been 
cleared up then, And now! Now what is 
to be done? Ob, my dear, do be persuaded 
by we, and go down to thé Reveis,” 

Iris interrupted him by shaking her 
head, 

“I am going back to Markham Street,’’ 
she said, in » low voiee; ‘I will never go 
back tothe Revels, If 1 were Iris Knigh- 
ton it would be different, but I am—Mabel! 
Howard, of the Lyric, and I will re. 
main so!” and she went without another 
word, 

Mr. Barrington was so upset thathe did 
not rise frou his chair,and sat there staring 
at the door for five minutes; then he rang 
the bell violently, and to the clerk, who 
hurried in, be said sharply: 

‘Gv round to Lord Heron’s hotel, and 
ask him to be kind enough to come to me 
at once! Sharp, pleasel’’ 

The man had scarcely rushed out when a 
servant announced Lord Montacute, 

‘Thank Heaven, here is one of you!’ ex- 
claimed Lord Barrington, as he shook 
bands, “1 was longing to see you,’’ he 
aided, as he looked at Clarense’s grave 
face. 

‘*] came for Lord Coverdale’s address,’’ 
said Clarence quietly. 

“I've juatsent for him,’ replied Mr, 
Barrington. “Sit down, Lord Ciarence, | 
have just parted from Miss Knighton.” 

Ciarence flashed and nodded, 

‘‘She—she—you know, I sup thatthe 
will bas been found,and that she is the sole 
heiress?’’ 

Ciarence looked relieved. 

“Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed, “I knew 
there was a will,” 

“So did that sooundrel Ricardo,’ said 
Mr. Barrington, ‘‘forhe had stolen it, Lord 
Heron recovered it from him afew daya— 
hours ago.’’ 

“Il want to see him,’’ sald Clarence 
moodily. “Isit true, this announcement 
in the papers, that the engagement to Lady 
Lilian is broken off?”’ 

“Quite true,” 

Lord Clarence sighed. 

“IT must see bim at onoe,’’he said. “I 
have — to tell him, somethin 
that concerns his happiness and that o 
—of another person who is very dear to 
me,”’ 

Mr. Barrington looked steadily at him 
and nodded. 

‘Yoa,”’ said Clarence with an effort. “I 
made a discovery on Saturday that I must 
act upon at once. Where is be?’’ 

‘‘He will be here directly,” said Mr. Bar- 
rington, 

As he spoke the clerk returned, 

“Lord Coverdale has left England!” he 
said breathlessly. “This letter——”’ 

Mr. Barrington almost snatched it from 
bim and tore it o 

‘Dear Barrington,” he read aloud, ‘I can 
endure it nolonger. I am off to Africa. 
You have the will and my resignation of 
the property. Tell Lord Olarence and 
Miss K nighton that 1 wish them every hap- 
piness, 

Yours, 
Coverdale.”’ 
[TO BE OONTINUED, } 
Or = 3 


A Car Conpvuoror’s Tonous.—“If 
you’re going to wait to kiss all the peopls 
in them five cabs this car ain’t going to 
wait,’ yelled the conductor of a car at the 
Cemetery the other day. 

The car bad started up, but the conductor 
bad stopped it for the vociferous driver of 
acabd which headed a lime of five from 
the cemetery, The osculatory proceed- 
ings were stopped and a lady made for the 
car, 


“It does beat all,’ remarked the conduc- 
lor, a8 Le spiteftuily pulled the bell, ‘*how 
née women think they can, stop @ car 
while they kiss ali their neighbors,” 

“Are you troubled much by women in 
that way?” | asked, as I finished my cigar 
on tbe platiorm. -‘No, ‘cause we won't 
stop, and the women mostiy knows it. 
L:verything under the sun but the care has 
'O wait for that sortof thing. You’ve no 
notion,” be went on, “how the day’s busi- 
ness would be damagedin the city if the 
atreet cars would wait for women like the 
caos and otber vehbicies do.”’ “You're 
ralber out of sorta withthe women, aren’t 
youl” |] asked. “Oh, no, I guess not. 

‘ou wouldn't bave thought s0 yes 
€rday if yuu bad been on my oar and 

seen me set down on a couple of young 

ode for their ili-manners to @ iady 
pamenger. They are great friends saad 
Dearly always go down town together. 
Phey’ve got good ciotbes and a first-class 
nolicn of their own smartness, bat when 


it comes to manners and common sense 
taey’re jaat out, Tney on my car yes- 
terday not a thousand miles from here and 
pretty roon a big tat woman came on. They 
whispered to one another and giggled like 
a _ of simpletons, Then they got up and 
sald, both together: ‘Take our seats, 
madam.’ She got red in the face and | 
a abe’d a7 ene to ’em, but 
she didn’t, and a & Minute she took the 
vacant piace. Everybody looked at the 
®mart young men, bat nobody said any- 
thi Pre'ty soon I commenced to collect 
the One of them gave me a quarter 
to pay for both. I gave him back nineteen 
cents. ‘You’ve made a mistake, haven't 
you?’ says he, ‘No, I guess not,’ I an- 
swered. ‘It’s only three cents apiece for 
children and fools,’ How the passengers 
enjoyed it. The fat woman laughed tii! 
the car shook. Would you beileve it, 
them feliows bad to leave the car before we 
got half way uptown? Of course I had to 
pay the other two cents apiece, but I had 
more’n four cents’ worth of fun.’’ 
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A LADY INOLD EGYPT. 


[ize jand of Egypt more than five 





thousand years ago there reigned a 

civilization and cuiture which might in 
wany respeets put our wuch-vaunted g6u- 
periority to sbaine, and we may in thought 
not only rebuild their temples and trace 
the history of their great conquests, but 
also repeopie their ancient world with real 
men and women, dressthem in their own 
clothes, and learn to know their ways and 
faccs as if they we re truly old friends. 

The houses in which they lived are gone; 
there are scarcely any remains of 
them, 

There houses they built of mad and wood 
to last but fora moment, and they calied 
them inns or bosteiries; while their tombs, 
their dwelltoge as they said for eternity, 
be built of stone. 

he sanctity of the grave hes preserved 
to us in these tombs, treasure cham- 
bers, 

Here !n the tomb the immortal picturas 
have rendered the earthly Iifeof the an- 
cient Egyptian eternal; herethe “lady of 
the nouse”’ is always at home, and even the 
unysteries of her wilet are reveaied to each 
careless passer-by who casts hia curious 
giance upon the walls. 

From such an artist we learn in a realistic 
way that ladies in Egypt of three and four 
thousand years ago not only wore jewelry, 
but that they were not above the frivo! ty 
of chatting together when they met 
upon tne relative beauty of their ear- 
rings. 

They required, or atall events they often 
had, the assistance of many handuiaidens, 
whom we see surrounding their mistress 
at her toliet,some bringing her tlowers, 
some jewels, some vases of perfumes,some 
busy rubbing oil into ber softskin after tne 
bath, while others stand patiently awaiting 
ner bidding. 

Afterwards we see these ladies of fashion 
a8 with careless ease and natura! grace they 
join in the feasts, they sit listening to the 
music of professionals, or are tnemse! ves 
the performers, or converse, or look On at 
the dancing of hirolings. 

Fashionable ways of dressing the bair or 
of shaping the wig nay be discovered by 
studying the siatues of the deceased, which 
were placed in the tomb, 

These are often represented wearing wis, 
soine short aod thick, otuers with longer 
bair fowingdown over the shoulders, or 
with two thick pieces in front covering 
the ears and descending over the cheat, 

All show elaborate care and trouble, and, 
indeed, in some the face itself seems sec n- 
dary to toe iminense mass of hair which 
surrounds it. 

Theee wigs were made either of sheep's 
wool or of human bair; the former were 
probably forevery-day wear; the Jatter, per- 
haps, kept for festivals, for state ¢ccasions, 
when tue women no doubt had to appear 
in ali their splendor before their king, who 
was both High Priest and monarch. 

Amongsttne women of Nubia we find 
living pictures at tue present day of these 
old Egyptian styles; and the shocks of ha!r 
in innumerable /ittie pialts, carefally clied 
with castor-oi/, make one sometimes won- 
der whether the ladies of the old frescoes 
are not around one in very life; while in 
the children’s hands are dolls iade of 
pieces of cane, with miniature models of 
ancient wigs pinned on the top with # long 
tborn. : 

Woodeu pillows are used by these Na- 
bian wowen, boliowed out for the head, not 
go much to give restin sleep a4 wo guard 
the hair from being injured during unedn- 
eciousness, 

Wooden piliows from Egyptian tombe fi. 
glass cases in our maseu ms, and it isstrange 
to see how little difference there is between 
the ancient and the modern, 

Curious nair recipes occur on some © 
the papyri,some of which aré very a 
surd, 

One to prevent the hair from turning 
grav directs thatasaive suculd be tmade 
frown the biood of a black calf couked in 
oil; in another that of @ biack bull is pre 

ferred for the same olject; evivcentiy the 
coior of the animai was to pasa through the 
salve into (be bair, 

In anotber p ace we read of the tooth of 
a donkey dipped in boney being used tor 
really strecgthening the pair: and the in 


gredients for an ingenivus compound are 
given for injuring the hair fa rival, and 
tbe counter-remedy t ased by hose 


who think (toeir ‘ ) s Deen ia 


with by a suspicious [rié 
Cakts of some “ 6 
sorbed oil were always | é eal8 





of the guests at feasts, a 








- gradually trickied down through the 
r. 


A most dimagreeable yo this may 
seem to us, but to them it appears to have 
been a pleasure; and with the Exyptians,as 
well as with the Hebrews, oll was sym boll- 
ca! of joy and giedness. 

Rouge and other coloring substances were 
used by women in Egypt to enbance, 
they thought, their beauty; the eyes had 
often a green line underneath them; the 
lashes and eyebrows were penciled in 
biack; and, as in modern Egypt, the nails 
wese always stained red witn # preparation 
from the benna plant, 

In Our museuins we can see the little pots 
and vases formerly filled with these ungu- 
ents and colors, and tre pencils they used 
with them.as weil as various sorts of combs 
and hair-pins, 

Ail these little emserntials of the toilot 
were placed inthe tombs by the loving 
handsof friends and relations fur the use 
of that spiritaai body, which they believed 
requi all the adornment the lady had 
loved upon earth. 

Notwithetanding the elaborate care lav- 
ished by the Egypitan lady on ner per- 
sonal adornment, she adopted a simplicity 
of dress suitable to the climate in which she 
lived. 

KE xcept for the wig, the head was usually 
uncovered, with sometimes a colored band 
tied round it 

In common life also the women, both of 
high and low degree, went barefoot, though 
they had sandals to wear when they were 
in full dreas, 

The sandals were made of papyrus, or 
pal fibre, or of leather; they had straps to 
pass round the foot and between the toes, 
and in some a piece of the sole was turned 
up, and bent over the toes to protect them; 
in later times some of the leather sandals 
had sides to them, which caused them very 
much to réesembl6 modern shoes. 

Herodotus says of drews in Egypt that 
‘the wen bave two vests, the women only 
one;’ and itis a fact of Egyptian history 
that the dress of the man was always more 
elaborate and Complicated than that of the 
wornan. 

The old historian adda that ‘they (that is, 
both men and women) are 80 regardful of 
neatness tual they wear only linen, ana 
that always newly washed.”’ 

The testimony of Herodotus is borne out 
by the representations of men washing 
their clotues (about 2000 B.C. ), while every 
traveler on the Nile often sees the wouern 
Eyyptian washing his one long blue shirt 
iu toe river; afterwards he washes bitmself, 
and then putting on his wet garment, both 
dry together in the suo as he goes about 
his work, 

Uader the old empire in ancient Egypt, 
both queen and peasant wore, as a rule, the 
same close-fitting robe, which reached from 
the shou:ders to the ankle; this was either 
supported by two straps somewhat like the 
moderu braces worn by men, or it covered 
the shoulders and opened on the cheat in 
V torw,. " 

These dresses were mude of linen, sume- 
times of an unbieached yellow hue,though 
white was —_— asthe coolest and tue 
moat cleanly. 

When later the great conquests of the 
Kgyptians opened out the country te 
foreign influences and customs, we find a 
great change in the fashion of dress; then 
it was that both men and women began to 
wear long transparent roves, more deoora- 
tive perhaps than useful, 

The dress simply clothed the figurs; the 
woman, too unconscious of her beauly to 
try to hide it, alowed the long sweeping 
lines to be seen, until the Greeks teught 
them those beautiful elaborate folds uf 
drapery which win the admiration of the 
worid, 

The material found in such quantities in 
the tombs is never ‘made up’’ into dressen, 

rtly because such dresses as were worl 
required littie making, partiy perbaps be- 
cause the living friends and réiations 
thought that the fashions might alter # 
wuob in the course of years, the lady who 
was gone to the Hidden Land would rather 
have ber trousseau in such forin that she 
could use it as she liked. 

This material is always of linen, yener- 
ally toned by age toa beautiful yellow or 
tawny brown. . 

In the old frescoes the ladies are répre 
rented literally covered with orna vents, 
and we are able to compare these pictures 
with the objects themselves found on the 
mnum mies, 

Some of these have a religious character, 
suc) arethe amulets end charms, whici 
were supposed to help the deceased in the 
under-world, the sacred eyo of Horus, the 
symbols of jie ond of stabliity, the sear- 
at #18 or secred beetle; numbers of these 
are found in the coffins, in either costly or 
common metal, aeoo: ding to the wealth or 
rank of the deceased. 

Rings with emblems of the gods are 
very trequent; they olten (tell us to the 
serv ce ol which divinity tne wearer was 
devoted, or they give us his rank, as they 
wore often ute i ee Official seals. 

Mirrors of the same shape found in the 
tom ba, are to be found inall museuins; the 
Arave in Egvptesiithem to the wurista, 
andthe Nubian children treat them #- 





playthings; they are al! loot from the 
tombs of ladies of the ancient peat, whe 
se-m to have found great delight in study 
ing the appearance Of dress or features 
with the uelp of their mirrors of polisled 
DrOnZzs 
Bracelets were worn on the upper part 
the arina, af Well “a ihe w ate r 
goid @& rn6e0a ne AD z ” 
| jewels wvered the forchea 
1 ré aat 


Farrings were introduced fr 


ng the perio tue grea 





the fourteenth century B.C., and were 
often so heavy that they were fastened to 
the wig instead of to the ears. 

No female mummy was buried without 
her neckleces, even though they shoula 
consist only of rows of colored beads aki\- 
fully woven into the form of an open net 
work to cover the neck; Indeed, ft would 
appear that their intention was tw bave 
some decorative covering whioh should 
allow of cool breezes lightly fanning the 
upper part of the body, and at the same 
time should form a complete investment, 

Their ohiidtike enjoyment of adornment 
with bright colors ia *een more perfectly 
in those wreaths of flowers, which were 
really the jowelry of home fite in Egypt. 

‘These wreaths worn round the bead of 
guests at feasts wore nearly always com- 
posed of lotus-flowers, both buds ead full- 
viown bicssoms being used; while their 
necks were wreathed with gariands of var- 
ious kinds. 

And flowers were used, perbaps, even 
more to decorate the lady at her death 
than they had been while she was alive. 

Wreaths and bouquets are al ways found 
with the murnomiea, 

Children made these garlands, just as 
children do nowadays, by pastng the stalk 
of the one flower through that of the next, 
and then they delighted in hanging these 
flowery chalnos round thelr own necks, or 
round those of their parents. 

Toere were loving little obiidren in that 
old country of the Nile, and our hearta are 
full as we see the objects brought from 
the gravoa of the girla and boys who, sad 
to way, dled in the very springtiine of lite. 

More touching far than the costly jowels 
or the curious and wonderful wigs are ail 
these tokens of genuine child hood. 

Dotis made of wood or bronzs, with 
painted bodies and bugled hair, some 
well made, some with little \ikeness to 
humanity; antinale with strings tw puil 
their Jointed limba ; a hippopotamus, orvco- 
diles with wovable jaws, 

As we look at these loys the children of 
that far past seein very vnoar to us, with 
their huinan love for thelr mock babies, 
picturing to as the love of those mothers 
of ancient Kygypt, whom, when we know, 
we inust revere and honor, 

———— << <a 

THe INDUSTRIOUS SQuinkKkE.—A Dan 
bury (Conn. ) lariner points & the squirre! 
as affording an instance of agility, quick- 
ness and hard work, Last fall he stored 
several Dusheis of butternute in the second 
story of his corn-house, and recently he no- 
ticed that they were disappearing mach 
more rapidly than the legitiinate demands 
for bia [ainily supply warrantet, 

He disc, ver6éd soon afterward that a 
squirrel, a sinall red one, had found « hole 
uuder the eaves of the buliding, and was 
stocking ber ature-bouse with the nuts the 
fariner had gathered, 

Asan @6xperiment to learn how rapidly 
the equirrel worked, ha re.noved al but 
twenty of the nuts and set a watoh upon 
thera. S.x hours afterward overy nut was 
gone, 

The distanoe from the oorn-house to the 
tree where the squirre! Lad its nest was just 
40 rode, In going fora nut and returuing 
with it the sprightly little animal had w 
travel a dimanoe of 160 rods, 

Computation showed that the theft of the 
20 nuts required just 10 miles of travel. 
Bat this did potinciade al!, Several times 
dogs frightened the squirrel, and it had to 
turn back,and twice the farally cat got aflor 
it, requiring it to take a circuitous route to 
reach the store-house, 

The nest was examined soon afterward 
and w» big, fat, lezy male equirre! wan found 
snooging quietly while bis littie mate was 
performing # prodigious feat to supply him 
with food, 5 

- — <a 

Goov Sounvp Avyics,—Never throw @ 
atone atany one ubptli you bave lovoked w 
see whether there ia a window behind, or 
you may have to pay rather dearly tor yoar 
revenge. 

Never leave your hat In the passage, un- 
less itis a bad one. Never fix your own 
price, but leave it “entirely to the liberal- 
ity,’’ of the yeutieman, a4 the Chances are 
you will get a good deal more by it, Never 
wituexta young lady at dinner, for sie 
only talks, apd does not care about eating. 
Never be @xeculor toa will, om it im ali 
liability, great trouble, and no profit. 
Never quarrel with your wife, or your 
sweetheart, as you will have to pay for 
making it up io the shape of a season licket 
atthe opera, atrip to the seaside, a alk 
dress, or aA cashmere shawl. 

Never mention you have received a 
louacy, orsorne impertinent fellow will 
be asking you to stand @ dinner. Never 
pay to see a balloon go up, as you can see It 
much better by remaining outside, 

-—  — « —<—-  - 

CABKELEss.—The absent-uindedness of 
Byron, ne playwright, ‘a famcus, A new 
pay was runnitg through the Oramatiat’a 
bead #16 was wa.king along Pali Mall, 
when a fricud stupped Lim and said, ‘'] am 
in grief.”’ 

“What is lt?” asked Byron, mistily. 

“TI lows my father last week,’’ said the 
ial. 

“Too bad, too bad,"’ sald Byron, with an 
f abment ay oye ‘very sorry.’’ 


alr of 
[neu be walked on and continued w 


| think about his piay, Three weeks lator he 


happened to be again in Vall Mall, wheo 
the saii6 Iman Caiue up Wl him and «aid, 


i *Viore misfortune.’ 


TY’ sald Kyron, avmentis 


ave ;tLa4 af ny ler 
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THE SECKFET. 


BY BARBY CORN WALL. 
— 

Weare bora, we laugh, ¥e weep, 
We love, we droop, we dle. 

Ah! wherefore do we laugh or weep, 
Who do we live or die! 

Who knows Uthat secret deep ? 
Alaa, notl 


Why do the radiant seasons ring 
Hweet thoughts that quickly Oy’ 

Why 40 our fond hearw cling 
To things that die? 

Who knows that secret deep’ 
Alas, notl! 


We tot! through pain and wrong. 
We tgbt, we fy; 
We love, we lose. and then ere long 
Suone dead we ite, 
‘> Life te all thy eong 
PFodure and dle 
— © A 


The Blind Artist. 


BY KE, 


Vv. HENRY. 


OHAPTEKH I, 


{ERENA MAULDEN and Ferdinand 
Brall were very dear trienda, in apite 
of some fifty-five years diflerence in 

tueir ages, or porbaps all the more on ac- 
oount of thas difference, 

He wasa great artist—might bave been 
one of the greatest in Europe perhaps— 
only long ago, when he had been young 
and strong,be had let himeelf get thorough- 
ly wet out sketching, trying to catch the 
wonderful shades of a Cumberland thun- 
dersvorimn, and, with the almost impious 
care) esen oan of youth, had taken no account 
of .t, and sat for bourain his wet clothes; 
the result wasan attack of rheumatic fever, 
which left him a oripple. 

This had hampered bis studies, but could 
not destroy his genius, 

Travel was next door to an 
ity to him, and bard work an 
pommlbility. 

Yet spending ali hia life extended on a 
sota, be still had painted, and painted glorl- 
oualy. 

Mea pleces generally, borrible wild 
storms, 8 fierce, and #0 awful, that, look 
ing on them, one aimost felt the agony of 
the drowning sallore; so etern rock-bound 
connie, with great futile waves, dashing 
in helpless anger againat thom, or worse 
atill hurling some stately ehip to destruc 
ton, 


Sometimes — but only sometimem— he 
painted portraits, painted them with won- 
derful truth and vivacity, but it warn now 
and then said half in wonder, and half in 
jemt, that those whose portraits he had 
painted were invariably unlucky, 

lie had painted Serena Maulden’s por- 
trait ap years ago, when she was a light- 
hearted girl in her first season—one of the 
pets of society—not a great beauty, but so 
sweet, people said, eo nice, 

A girl with no sarcasm in her whole 
composition, only pleasant, frank oom- 
mon-sense, and avery pretty, gentio man 
ner, 

She made a bewitching subject; the por- 
trait was to have been her father’s present 
to ber husband on her marriage, bat before 
the portrait was finished the lover had 
been found utterly worthiess, and had 
fied in fear and sbaine from all who knew 
him. 

So long as it was possible Nerena was 
true to bim; standing up for him against 
overwhelming proot, and speaking brave 
words in his defence—vrave and loyal 
words; but they sounded terribly pathetic 
to those who knew only too well that be 
had neither carod,nor dared todefend him. 
wolf, 

At last, when she realized that her late 
lover neither valued nor desired her fidel- 
ity, she submitted; but she believed her 
life was over. 

She made no show of anger or sorrow; 
she simpiy bade a kind farewell! to soclaty, 
walked out of it back warda, as it were,curt- 
eying at the door, and lived a quiet life in 
her own home, 

Perbapes no one but Ferdinand Brail ever 
knew what ahe saffered atthe time when 
she heard the evil news, and through the 
many days whioh followed, while—vainiy 
certain that her lover would clear himaeif 
—ahe bad insisted on having tke picture 
finished, 

Bie never spoke of her lover there, 
though they often talked about him before 
with the sweet confidence of a young girl 
towards a very old man whom she loves 
and trusta, but at last, when she begged 
bim to send home the picture as it waa, for 
she did not want ever to see it again, he 
knew what tnat meant, 


He said nothing, except that he hoped 
she would still come to see him often, 
for he was very lonely and liked to talk 
wo ber, and lame and unabie to come to 
her. 

So, after she had taken leave of sociely, 
Serena went very often to the oid man’s 
studio, 

The two grew to be very tirm friends, 
and had countiess pleasant taiks together, 
but they never spoke once of her lover 
during the eight long years of their friend 
ebip. 

Serene had |ivedthe la 


Snureivy aio0ne 


im posaibil- 
uttor im- 
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t | Seo her pacing up and down the apm 
i spot; at Ove minutes past three she is 


landiord, who lived on bis estate on 

terms with his tenants, in some place with 
an unpronounceabie name, at the extreme 
left-hand corner of the map; the third, « 
Midiand Squire, devoted to bunting and 


cae. 

Her father, who divided his time pretty 
equally among bis four daughters, was at 
present visiting the colonial couple. 

A tew years after Serena bad so hopeless- 
ly lost her lover, an #ffiiction even greater 
then bis lameness had befallen her old 
friend. 

His eyesight slowly left bim,and nis paint- 
was at an end. 
till, be bad one consolation left, he could 
pictures on canvas, but he could 
paintthem in worde—could paint them 
until his bearers saw them almost as vivid- 
ly as he did, and this was a pleasure thet 
could never leave him, 

While he could yet ses, he had seen the 
bitterness of sorrow away from Se- 
rena’s face, leaving it still sweet and fair, 
with all life’s bilities yet in it; and 
when her face had ov faded from bis 
sight he could still hear ber pleasant voice 
and sweet low lsugh, and @ made the 
chief figure in many a dream picture. 

To-day they were sitting together in the 
big bow window of the room which bad 
been the studio—that la, she was sitting on 
alow chair,and he was reciining on a 
wicker American sofa; a brightellk drapery 
was thrown over bim, leaving his arimesa 
and shoulders free; beside him was a low 
table containing the tea equipage, some 
magazines, and a voluine of Morris's 
poems, 

Nerena had been reading aloud, and Mr, 
Braii bad not been paying the least atten- 
tion; he had come out with utterly irrele- 
vant remarks upon the stateof the weather, 
and the state of the political atmosphere, 
the dootor’s last proscription, and the last 
new music, during the most tragic pass- 

es; and between the most telling 
lines— 

“lt is no use," hesaid at iast, ‘I can’t 
listen, I have um thinking about women, 
and lam cross—naturall y. My dear,do you 
look nice this afternoon?’ 

“Yos,” she answered promptly. ‘I look 
very nice indeed. I have my best bonnet 
on, and my best bonnet is very becoming: 
then my gloves matoh it perfectiy, and ai! 
the buttons fasten, ‘(ieneraliy the first 
button of my gloves will not fasten, but 
these will, because they are a very good 
patr of gloves.”’ 

Mr. Brai! colored with pleasure in apite 
of his eighty-one years, 

Tt was just like his Serena to put on 
prettiest clothes to visit him, although 
was biind and could not see her, 

He took bold of one of the well-shaped 
handa as if to verity ber assertion concern- 
ing the buttons, 


‘Serena, my dear,” he said,after a pause, 
‘tan | said, 1 have been thinking about wo- 
men.’”’ 

‘‘Well, dear, what about them?” 

‘They are so terribly oonecious of their 
femininity; they never lose sight of it fora 
moment, They forget that they are bu- 
manities, they forget they are immortali- 
ties, because they will never lose sight of 
femininity, And the worst of it ia,” he 
went on inoonsequently, “you are as bad 
an any of them,’’ 

‘Yea; bave | been giving an example 
lately?’’ 

“Of course; that was what set me think- 
ing. What you told me last time you were 
here,” 

“I forget. What was itr” 

“Of course you forgot the Incident, but | 
remeniber it, and have been seeing most 
frightful pictures ever since. Let me re- 
mind you. You were coming from the 
Streatbain Common to Kensington, and 
you bad to change carriages at Clapham 
Junction, Asfarasl remember it is a 
great misfortune to have to change cars at 
Ciapbam Junction." 

‘Yea,’’ said Serena, 

1t was two thirty-five in the afternoon, 
You knew there was no train to Kensing- 
ton for sume time, but you knew aiso that 
by walking across to Battersea vou could 
catch @ Richmond train to Kensington 
witbout loas of time?’”’ 

“Yos,” said Serena, “I thought myself 
very clever for knowing that,’”’ 

‘‘As you were going down the steps to 
the underground passage, you heard behind 
you the following fragment of diaogue: 
‘When is the next n to Kensington?’ 
‘Three fifteen, sir.’ ‘Threstifteen? Oh 
goodness!’ Halfturning, you saw a young 
iman—you said a masher, but 1 shan’t en- 
courage you in taiking slang—a young man 
standing in an attitude of dismal conster- 
nation as the stolid ticket collector turned 
away from him to the other passengers, 
Instead of charitably imparting your |ittle 
piece of useful knowledge, you walked ott 
ped someneen, leaving bim still in consterna- 

on!’ 4 

“Well,” she said, laughing, “was it so 
tes wrong?’ 

‘'Yes—very wrong indeed. Just con- 
sider; that young man may have been a 
very —— young man—a respectabie 
unemployed, His clothes count for noth- 
ing, you kuow; be may have had on his 
best because he had pawned his second 
suit; be may have been on his way to ap- 
ply for ap appointment and lost it through 
belug late. Serena, that young man may 
be starving in a garret now through your 
—femininity!” 

‘ Let us hope not,” said Serena. 

Or, perhaps, he was on his way | 
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; at twenty minutes past 
we of in a rage, and accepted the 
ellow!’’ 

“] should suggest that if she is 60 
tempered he is best without her, 

“Ab, but perhaps it was somet: 
different,” said Mr. Brail promptly; “be 
may have been a married man a wife 
and family, an aged mates, and ape 

-in-liaw 
a depen pat ad 
rassment ob! 
rich uncie, “1’m notsure if I shall want 
it,” he saya, “bat, if Ido, I will let you 
know on Friday by three o’clock.”’ 

“All right,” says the uncle, “you shall 
have it if you want it.’’ 

“Three o’clook comes: the uncle,a lawyer, 
has meanwhile received a letter begging 
him to go down at once to Devonshire to 
make the will of arioh oliont. He waits, 
packed bag in hand. Three o’clock comes, 
no nephew. 

“I'll give him five minutes’ grace,” says 
the uncle, 

“Gives him five—gives him ten—fif- 
teen. 

“Well,” says he at last, “a man coming 
for money was never known to be late. 
It js clear my nephew’s affairs are all 
right.” 

“30 he goes; and that young man bolts to 
America, and his wife and family are 
thrown on the parish.’’ 

‘‘],et us hope it isn’t so bad asall that,” 
said Serena, ‘After all, perhaps, he was 
only going to Kensington w have afternoon 
tea with his aunt.’’ 

‘“Porbaps,” admitted Mr, Srail gloomily, 
‘and in that case ne very likely caught 
such a cold waiting among the draughts at 
Clapham Junction that be will go into con- 
sumption and die wiserably a year or two 
hence, But you didn’t tell nim of that 
train at Battersea; you did not thiak of all 
the awful possible consequences, because 
your mind was filled with the thought that 
you were a young lady, and he wasa gen- 
tiewan.”’ 

“Excuse the correction, but I said a 
masuer, It was vuigar,1 know, but that 
was what! said,’’ 

“] acoept the oorrection, my dear, but 
what does it lead to?’’ 

“Why this. if I had been sure he was a 
geniieman J would have spoken, because I 
should have been understood; but what if 
hebad not been a gentleman? When 1 
bad told him the train, the next thing 
would have been to tell him the way--the 
way | was going myself in fact--and hie 
inference F 

She would have left ber sentence unfin- 
ished even if Mr, Bratl had not interrupted 
her. 

“There—that Is just what I mean. You 
thought you would be misjudged. Well, 
what matter? you should not have thought 
ot opinions, you should have thought of 
consequences. Your mind was full of 
femininity,wien you should have thought, 
here are two human beings, and one of 
them can help the other. A woman 
should remember after all thata man is a 
fellow-creature, and bé ready to help him a 
lithe—even uaconventionally.’’ 

‘1] don’t quite know what you mean by 
unoon ventional, there are 80 many degrees 
of queerness,”’ 

‘Goon, If 1 could see your fave | should 
hnuow exactly what you meant to eay, 1 
almost know from your voice,’’ 

“Well, | know | should never do any- 
thing 1 thought wrong,’ (sne said this 
with the most easy frankness imaginable, 
as if such knowledge were a very common 
thing, and quite certain not to be mis. 
taken); ,‘at least, 1 think 1 know that, put 
I should not mind doing anything strange 
or unusual if it were for a purpose, 
to please you, for instance.’’ 

“Thank you, Do you know Mr, 
on Karne?”’ 

‘‘No; except from the newspapers,’’ 

‘Il painted his portrait,’ ~ 

“Then I shouid iike to know him, be- 
cause you Only paint nice people,’’ 

‘You know whatsome people say,” he 
said witha half-sed smile, ‘that unly 
paint unfortunate peopie.” 

“It was fortunate that you painted me,’’ 
abe said pleasantly, ‘‘for 1 should never 
have known you else,”’ 

“I've seen a good deal of Esrne ever 
since 1 painted bim, and that was nine 
years ago—just before he went in for poli- 
tics—and be has never been unfortunate 
that I know of until now,” 

“What has happened to him now?” 

FOr. friend he trusted’ most has betrayed 

m,.’"’ 

“On!” she exclaimed with painfaily in- 
tense sympathy, 

‘Weil, the girl to whom he was e 
has jilted him. Does it sound better or 
worse that way?” 

“It sounds very bad either way ’’ 

“Very baa! that is whatone says of the 
toothache, ‘very bad.’ It is fatal!’’ 

“Fatal?” 

“Yea, it is killing Stanway Earne,”’ 

‘1m possible! men don’t die of love!’’ 

‘Not in the ordinary way, of course; 
there will be no funeral; his friends won’t 
g° in mourning, his heir won’t rejoice, 
but the Sianway Earne that might have 
been—thet God really meant to be—is dy- 
ing!’ 

Oh, but that needn't be.’’ 
, “No, but itis, You say you knew him 
ir run the newepapers; then you knew what 
i) riends and foes alike knew of him— 
“ne wae thatrara avis in modern poli- 
* pollician with courtesy and a ooa- 
a clever earnest, bigh-souled 
giving bis whole life to bis 
be cause he deemed best, Tnat 
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6 must be very weak.’’ 

“No—only impressionable. Some 
men are like m inrtraments that must 
give out some sound, and if God does not 
play on them the devil will. The devil has 
«ot hold of Earne just now, and is 
making very broken musio,’’ 

‘Can uothing be done?” 

“Of course, or I should not tell you aii 
this. You can do som ething—everything, 
This is a love trouble, aud love must cure 
it. You can mae bim forget bis unha 
first ap os gee You can e 
love to him distinctly, and I hope success. 
fally. Well, how astonished you are jook- 
ing! 1 can hear it in your silence,” 

“That would indeed be unusual,” 

“Oertainly, but you éan’t say it would be 
wrong.” 

“it isn’t lixely I could make him care for 
ine.’ 

“You must chance that; your business is 
— to try to make him.’’ 

“It would be so unwomauly,” 

“Ol course, butit would save the life 
of that Stanway Earne [ was speaking 
ot,’' 

She saw now what he had meant by his 
ae yy of slitioian, —or 

“But he is a po anc I don’t agree 
with his politics.” 

“Look at it in this way—my way. I 
neyer understood politics, and I never 
could see that one party was better than 
the other, but a certain number of men 
manage by all pulling separate ways to get 
the state governed somehow. Now it is 
obvious, if wise and ogg men predomin- 
ate itis wellt if foolish and bad men, it is 
ill for thecountry. Now if you save Stan 
Farne, that is one good man more; if you 
don't, there is one good man less, and one 
bad one more. You see he counts double 
that way asthey do in divisions, As to 

rty, [can’t see for the life of me what 

t matters which side a man works on; 
wherever he is he i# bound to do his 
beat." 

‘Bat Mr, Brail, you said be drank, and 
to marry a drunkard! Think of it.”’ 

‘*] have thought of it. My child, if you 
make this eftort you are doing a very brave 
thing. If you succeed, you, a woman,may 
feel you have served your country in 
saving this man’s life for her service, but 
if you fail your own life wiil be a sure 
ruin.” 

“and 
love me 

“I ask you because I love you, because I 
want you to do a noble and beautiful thing. 
Willi you not save your brother unless you 
can do eo without risk? Doestbe fireman 
think how he may be maimed or scarred 
or killed when he rushes into the fire to 
save alife? My child, don’t think 1 don’t 
know what a great thing | ask of you, bat 
who #o fitas you to do it?’’ 

She knew what he meant, that she, hav- 
ing lost her own chance of happiness lon 
ago, could safely take, as it were, her fail 
life in her handsand use it for this pur- 
pose. 

The purpose looked grand and noble, as 
ber enner, white-haired old friend describ- 
ed it, and, after all, why should not one as 
well as the other of two humanities—two 
—— as he phrased it—try to win 

ove 

She stood considering,ae reached out and 
took ber hand. 

“I wiil think of it,” she said slowly. 

At thus moment the servant announced, 
“Mr. Earne, sir.” 

“Unfair,”’ quickly murmured Serena, 
trying to draw her hand away. ‘'I have not 
thought,”’ 

But Mr, Brail held her hand fast, a smile 
of good-natured triumph on his bright 
face. 

‘Here you are at last, Earne; we are g0- 
ing to have some breakfast and were wall- 


” 
ing wes you. 

At the plural pronoun Mr, E arne stopped 
short, and glanced suggestively at the door 
an it closed behind him. 

“On, I didn’t expect—I mean I told you 
I would come this morning, #0 I called on 
my way home,’ 

r. e hesitated sad spoke with sucb 
ful embarrassment that 
Up quickly to see what was 


gpP eae one to do it. You, who 


evident and 
Serena look 
the matter. 

The mattey was very plain indeed. It 
was now quite nalf-past eleven in the morn: 
ing, and Mr. Earne wasin evening dress,'0 
yesterday's evening dress. 

Hts linen wes eracapied and soiled, bis 
hair Gisarranged, bis eyes red-rimmed and 
8 eeDy, 

He had the wretched and unmistakable 
look of a man who has not wasned since 
yesterday's dinner-time, and there ws r 
biackguardly blue shadow on bis chin #0 


Pp. 

It is appalling what tremendous ad vance 
a usually well-shaven beard can make |" 
twenty-four hours. 

To make the matter worse, whe" 
unexpectedly found himseif in the preser 
of @ person who could see snd n0te 
appearance, Mr. Earne was 80 overco™ 
with shame an to be almost speech 168s 

lt was fortunate thet Mr. Brail, fear'ne 
consequence of their iat 
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conversation should feel shy or awkward, 
talked for all three at first. 

Presently, after he had introduced his 
guest, and appealed to Serena to pour out 
the tea, he thought it time to set the others 
talking. 

“Mise Maulden is a young lady who puta 
on ber prettiest bonnet to come to see a 
blind man,” he said. “i am eure she 
looks very charming in all her bonnets, 
but I mention the fact because it is charac- 
teristic.’’ 

Mr. Earne had been shrinking back in a 
big chair with his eyes on the ground; now 
for the first time he raised them, and look. 
ed across at her, not to see the bonnet, but 
to implore her pot to betray him, not to let 
it be known that he had taken advantage 
of bis friend's blmdness to appear betore 
him in a state so plainly showing how the 
past night had been spent. 

“I think Miss Mauiden is right to put 
on that bonnet on every opportunity,” 
he said with a hurried effort to be common- 

ace. 
' Serena was sorry for him; he had no more 
idea of the bonnet than he had of what ie 
was Saying, and the forced ety of bis 
words contrasted very paintully with bis 
sleepless eyes and intensely humiliated ex. 
pression, Mr. Brail went on. 

“Of course she always looks nice, Ah, 
what a while itissince 1 saw her, or you 
eltver for that matter! How is he looking, 
Serena?’ 

There was a pause. Serena felt herself 
turn searlet. 

Mr. Earne again raised his eyes to hers, 
this time with no request in them, only 
very bitter shame. 

it flashed into Serena’s mind that she 
was beginning to make love like a man 
indeed, since she began with a downright 
ile. 

“Weill?” said Mr. Brail. 
“I think,’? began Serepa, and stopped 
shortly. 

Poor girl, sbe came up to her lie galiant- 
ly enough, but she couldn’t get over it. 
Karne saw and told it himself, 

“] don’t think it is fair to beguile your 
friends into personal remarks, Mr. Brail. 4 
jJancy I am looking as well as I know 
how. Il must gonow. I only lvoked in 
in passing to see how you are getting 
on,’ 

“No, stay; I like to have you loitering in 
my rooms. I know youare a busy man 
with important duties, social and political, 
exacting constituents, and endless business 
tbat I don’t understand, Sol like you to 
neglect all that and come here to amuse ine; 
it makes me feel important.’’ 

harne laughed, 

‘| bave important duties, as you phrase 
it, this afternoon, some Bill about rail- 
ways or drainage, that my dear Ledway 
constituents have gone mad over. I think 
1 will come here and read Morris two 
you.” 

“Serena,” said Mr. Bralil gravely, ‘‘I 
should liketo know what you think of 
that suggestion,”’ 

“I think it is very good-natured,’ she 
replied in the same tone, “but you know 
my thoughts don’t matter. Opinions don’t 
matter; we must consider uences, 
Mr. Earne, I have been having « lesson on 
consequences this morning. If you don’t 
attend to the Ledway Drainage Bill, woen 
the hot weather comes scarlet fever will 
break out aud all the people in Led- 
way will probably die, and ail the dis- 
agreeable people will probably recover. 
Or, to make the picture more touching 





“No, no,”’ interrupted Mr, Earne, “there 
is no danger. It is a new harbor they 
want,’’ 

He telt deeply grateful to the girl who 
was shieldiug him so goodnaturedly. 

“That is ratber worse. lmaegine a home- 
ward bound sbip,containing the long-look- 
ed-for father of a very large family, the 
consumptive daughter of an aged widow 
who had been a trip to the Cape, the young 
lawyer to whom the clergyman’s eldest 
daughter is engaged,and all the sweet- 
hearts of allthe Ledway miligirls. The 
sbip is in fuil sail, asudden wind rises, no 
time to take in sail. The vessel is dashed 
against the rocks and alion board perish, 
because you were here reading Morris when 
you should have been attending to the Led- 
way Harbor Bill.’’ 

Mr. Earne rose, with a laugh, natural 
and pleasant this time, 

‘1 will go home this moment and get a 
few houre’ sleep, and then it shan’t be my 
fault, Miss Maulden, if the Ledwayites are 
not # little nearer towards getting their har- 
bor this afternoon.”’ 

‘‘Now, I should like to know,” said Mr. 
rail, ‘what a healthy, full-grown man 
rey by wanting sleep at this bour o: the 
« ay.” 

‘Ah, if you were in the House represent- 
ing Ledway you would know.” 

‘Il understand. How long is it, by tie 
way,since you did represent Ledway in the 
House?” 

Mr. Farne, whose one thought just then 
was togetoutof the room as quickly as 
possible, did not at first quite catch the 
in@aning of this, and answered ab- 
sently. 

“About three years.’’ 

“I shouldn’t have thought it was quite so 

ong,’’ said Mr. Brail reflectively; ‘if you 
had said three weeks now.” 

“At any rate,if 1 am to gothere this after- 
noon, I must leave you now.” 

‘‘Tuen you may as weil take Mises Maul- 
jen home with you. She ise going too, and 
néane to walk; it is only a step out f your 
way 

suggestion cou!d possibly have been 
ore awkward. 

Mr. Faroe couid not possibly have ex 
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ised him, and Serena dared not cfter 
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- Bed behind, lest she should betray 


They submitted, said good-bye, and left 
the room togetner. 

Mr, Earne’s brougbam was waiting for 
him outside. The coachman had, like bis 
master, an unmistakable out-all-night ex- 
pression, but did not look nearly 80 wan 
and dissipated. 

lt Mr. Earne had looked jaded and dis- 
reputable in the softened lignt of Mr. Brail’s 
room, he looked and feit infinitely more so 
as he stood on the steps in the relentlessly 
clear fall morning light. 

He stood a moment, looking at Serena’s 
sweet, a face, SO fresh and healthy, 
seeming all the fairer for the brilliant sun- 
light playing on it—longing to apologize 
for the necessity of leaving ber in the street 
after promising to see her bome—wonder- 
ing if any npology would be ade- 

uate to the outrage of even appearing be- 

her in such astate: then he did what 
was probably the very best thing under 
the circumstances; he simply raised his 
hat without speaking, bolted down the 
atepe into his brougham, and shut himself 
in out of sight. 

Serena walked home by herself,thinking 
that this silent penitence had been very 
eloquent, balf resolved already to under- 
take the task ber old friend had set 
her, 

* ” + . a. * 


“I don’t think itis exactly man!y,” 
Serena, Fa ee 

“Oh, but itis, my dear. A different but 
hopeful lover would naturally confide the 
ups and downs of his courtship to a friend, 
and I want to hear the latest. Did you go 
to the picture gallery?’ 

“Yes,” said Serena. “i went when you 
-lold me, I was there when he came.” 

‘*What did you say?” 

“f said I had come to see the pictures be- 
cause you had told meso much about them, 
and ho said he had come because you asked 
him to make notes for your benefit. We 
made notes together. I think when you 
bear them you will find they are a good 
deal more my notes than his,’’ 

“That is yery good,”’ 

“But I have gone better. i made him 
take a very long walk with me. I don’t 
know, but I did it, Ithink J looked sur- 
prised when he was not going to do 
80.’’ 

“*That’s the beat way. Don’t seem as if 
you wanted, but as if you expected atten- 
tion. I believe the strongest and most 
longlived instinct in that kind of a man is 
the habit of courtesy, the instiuct of a gen- 
tleman; people wili do things involuntari- 
ly, aud without noticing what they are do- 
ing—which they certainly could not do if 
asked. I remember the case of a man,who, 
in a fitof anger, but accidentally, had al- 
moat killed his dearest triend—indeed, for 
some time it could not be known whether 
he had not quite killed him. Well, this 
man wasina wild state of remorse and 
borror, and would not leave his friend’s 
bedside, He would take neither food, nor 
drink, nor rest, His wite begged him with 
tears to take rest for her sake, His mother 
tried to force him to eat; but no—he de- 
clared he would neither eat, nor drink,nor 
rest uptil be knew if his friend would live, 
At last he got bimeei!f into such a state that 
the doctor leared for his brain, and said he 
must be made to sleep somehow, even if it 
were by means of an opiate, But how to 
administer the opiate, when he would not 
even take food? At last a young lady stay- 
ing in the house, almosta stranger to the 
poor fellow, made them disyuine the opiate 
in a cup of coflee, and took it up to him. 
Being a Stranger, of course she did not en- 
treat like his wife and mother; she simply 
stood waiting, and hetook the cup from 
ber, and drank the coffee mechanical! y, be- 
cause it Was nore natural to him than to 
keep a lady standing. Yes, there is nothing 
like trusting to these instincts. You must 
look as if you expected to be taken bome 
to-day.” 

“Yes; I cnew he would tel! you, so I 
wrote and asked him to come today in- 
stead, He will think you came to-day 
without being asked,and with the idea that 
he was not coming.”’ 

“Ob!” exclaimed Serena. “Let us keep 
our motive in sight; our means are 4 little 
Vuigar.”’ 

“Serena,” said the old man eagerly, 
“you are blushing. 1 heard you blushing. 
My dear, don’tI thiak of the motive ail 
the time? You havedone mucn good al- 
ready, Earne is getting more like hiueeif 
every day, as regards steadiness, I am 
afraid itis all up with his constituents 
though. You see they are slow people over 
there, and they aré only just beginning to 
know all about bis falling into evil ways; 
they won’t hear about bis pulling bimseeif 
up—bis relapse ioto virtue—until too late, 
it yon don’t manage a littie quicker, 

“On don’t! it makes ine 80 ashamed.”” 

“You mustu’t be ashamed, you must be 
giad, 1 am glad, for I begint» besure iny 
dear friend wiil be savea.”’ 

‘| hope indeed be will be,” said Serena, 
“You don’t know whatit will be to m6, 
having tried this thing, if I fail. You don’t 
know what it costa ine. You know what 1 
have done, how I have gone outol my way 
to meet him, and when | see him I study 
every word | say thas it nay please him, I 
think of little pleasant speeches to inake 
him feel at ease and #atisfied with biumeit, 
1 ask bim to explain things I know just as 





well as be does, to keep bim amused. On! 
it should bea good motive to excusé all 
this hypocrisy. 

Mr. Braii refrained fr the eal re 
igark that 14D A i a tha a 
more frou ntirely # ~ Ven. DecaUse 
he feared ligt ak Serena gi’ 
her task in disgus suggested a 
paralie! het wee erand «@ girls ' 





cause his acute hearing detected something 
“serena,” he ‘asked present! 

erena, eo a tly, ‘some- 
thing has bappenei?’’ ‘ 

**Y ea,” she said. 

‘*W hat is it, my dear?”’ 

“You remember—years ago—my —my— 
the person I was en to. I heard this 
moralng that he is dead.” 

“Ob my dear child, what a biow to 
you!” 

“No, it waan’t a blow at all, that ia what 
isso sad. I don’t care at all, not atall, and 
yet years ago he was 80 much to me. Is it 
because I have outgrown feeling that I 
don’t care at all?’’ 

“Your voice sounds as if you cared,”’ 

“Does it? That is perhaps because | am 
thinking Of years ago and how miserable 
I wasthen. Ithink I am sorry that | 
7 be miserable now, | feel so heart- 

oan 

"T think [aball let you go home, Serena, 
before Earne comes,” said Mr. Brall sud 
deniy. 

(TO BRE CONTINUED.) 
. . a 

THE CAKE OF CANARIES.—In the first 
place, do not use a painted cage. The birds 
will peck the wires, more or jess, and the 
paint is very injurious, often fatal, to them; 
80 is tobaceo smoke, A bird kept in a room 
where the odor of a cigar ia allowed is not 
only subjected to great discoufort, but its 
life ia endangered, 

The larger the cage the better for the 
birds; and if not new, it should be scalded 
and well dried before putting them into it. 
‘This precaution is necessary to avoid mites, 
be nee any A upon the birds, and sre sure to 
infest the n unless great care is taken. 
The cage should be thoroughly cleaned 
every morning. 

The easiest way todo this is to placea 
piece of brown paper (not newspaper, for 
they often pece it) on the drawer of the 
cage, changing t% every morning. The 
perches should not be forgotten, but drawn 
out, washed,and returned, one ata time, 
though this can herdly be done wiile there 
are in the nest, At that time care niust 
be taken to avoid jarring the cage, as it 
disturbs the ; but it should be Lene as 
clean as possible. 

The drinking-cup and  bathing-dieh 
should be well washed, ad filled with fresh 
water every morning, (in warm weather 
itshould be changed oftener,) and the 
seed-cup replenished. Canary seed, prin- 
cipally, should be given; buta little rape 
need every day is beneficial, and bruised 
hemp seed in about the proportion of one- 
third (all bemp seed is too weaty J and heat- 
ip) is good, particularly when laying and 
brooding. 

The seeds muat be freshand dry, A piece 
of cuttle-fieh bone is always needed. It 
should be putintothe upper part of the 
cage, a8 itis thus kept clean and dry. A 
lump of sugar, occasionally, may do no 
barm; but as a general rule, avoid sweets, 
and keep birds, like obildren, on plaiu 
food, e 

Lettuce, plantain-seeds and leaves, chick- 
weed, are all goud, if fresh, and the birds 
are very fond of them. Ffrult, perfectly 
ripe and fresan, does good rather than harm. 
At the time of laying and sitting also while 
bringing up the young, the birds require 
richer food than usual. 

An egg, botled bard, (not the yolk alone 
—it ts too neating, ) unded with biscuit 
or bread, about half and half, should be 
given daily; and the earlier the better, 
especially after the young are hatched, as 
the parents feed them from this and the 
green food provided for them. The ey 
and biscuit cannot be safely neglected. 
About a fortnight is the time of incubation, 
Do not stimulate your bird too muc' ww ait, 
for she will be apt to go beyond her atrength, 
and lose her own life by raising too wany 
broods, Twoor three broods a year are 
quite enough. It isa mistake to separate 
tne pair while the fomale is sitting, or at 
any time, unless, which is very rare, the 
male pecks the young. 

Guard your birds from draughts, from 
exposure to cold at night, and also froin 
too much heat. Bear in mind that their 
parto! the room, when the weather ia cold 
enough for a fire, is warmer than yours, as 
the heated air ascends. [uring cold nights 
the cage should be covered, unioss the tire 
is keptin all night. 

Always beware of acat. She should 
nsver be allowed in thesame room. Sine 
has besn known to pull # bird between 
the cayewire, not leaving even a single 
feather. 

Avoid frightening your birds. It is very 
easy to have them know and love you,and 
welcome your coming; but they do notitke 
to be handled. 

All the suggestions now offered have 
borne the test of long experience. 

Time and care are required to keep birds 
well and happy in a cage. If we bave not 
time to take good care of them, we ought 
not to have thern. 

————xc», +> - 

Freperick T. Roventa, M.D., Profes 
sor of Clinical Medicine at University Co: 
lege Hospital, London, Eaogian’, sayr 
“Bright's Disease hay no sywpwoms of its 
own and may long exist without the know 
ledge of the patient or practitioner, and no 
pain will be feltin the kidneys or their 
vicinity.”’ All the diseases to whic the 
kidneys are subject and to which they give 
rise can be prevented if treated in time.’’ 





Warner's Safe Cure isthe oniv recogniz od 
specific. R. A. Gunn, M. D., Dean, an 
Professor of Sargery of the iited States 
| Medicai Ooilege Editor f Med 
rribuneé Author of “Gunn’« New 
Improved Hand -boos H yy 4 
Domestic Medicine,’’ says . 
acknowledge anu ome 
vyaiue of Warner’sa Sa ‘ 
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Scientific and Useful. 


A Sgs.r Poursine Tsa-Pot.—A new tea- 
pot, or coffe-pot, as the case may be is caus 
ed to pour out acup ofthe beverage by 
premiing aknob. The lid i# in the torm of 
a cylinder, which is raised up, and bya 
hole inthe knob takes tn air, thatis pre 
vented trom escaping by closing the hole 
with the finger. On pressing the knob 
downwards, the pneumatic pressure forces 
the tea out of the spout. 


Eyes or Deapv ANIMALS.—The atate- 
ment 80 often made that the eye of a dead 
animal bas impressed upon it the image of 
the object last seen In lile Las been serious. 
ly investigated in Germany. Stories have 
frejuently been told of the disoovery of 
murderers by means ot such an impression 
upon the eyes of murdered men. The care- 
ful 6xamination, bowever, of over thirty 
animals whieh wore killed for the purposes 
of the experiment failed to discione asingle 
fact to warrant the statement. 


CINDERS OR Dust IN tue Eye,-—If you 
Ket a cinder or particle of dust in your eye, 
do not rub that one, but the other one. Kub- 
bing the injured eye, asa rule, falls to re. 
move the foreign body, but ls very success. 
ful ln setting up inflammation. Kab the un- 
Injured eye very vigorously, however, and 
the cinder or particle of dust will very soon 
come out of itsown accord ‘This remedy 
is said never to fall, unless the intruder is 
‘sharp asa piece of stee!, or cuts into the 
ball of the eye, necessitating an operation 
to Insure removal. 


A SusstTirutTe vOR GLasa.—The great 
fault of giana ie its fragility and the ‘‘tough”’ 
varieties of it have not}been quite successful, 
A substitute for thie useful material in win- 
dows and rools has veen recently introduc- 
od. It is pliant like leather, but translucent 
and ofan amber tint. Tne material con- 
siete of iron wire netting enclosed in a var- 
nian, of which the bese ia linseed oil. It is 
made in sheets ten fee. by four feet, thus 
rendering joints rare, Itoan be cat with 
acissorsjand no glazier is required to fix it, 
nails being employed. The material inakes 
a cool awning in summer, as the *#un’s heat 
in said to pass through it with difficulty. 

———— . <a 


- arm and arden. 


Fraouir —At this season all ‘fruit trees 
will be benefited by a wash of some kind. 
A gallon of strong soap suds, to whicha 
teaspoonful of carbolic acid is added, is ex- 
cellent. Scrub the bark well and apply the 
wash liberally. 


EX e@RiIMBNYT.— Every farmer should 
try tl have an experiment plot of hia own, 
The information gained of a practical kind 
willbeinvaluable Ifevery farmer in the 
United States could be induced to try a few 
experiments annually agriculture would 
make more rapid progress than any other 
branch of industry, 


W keeps. —Every weed that sproutsis one 
seed lesa to comeup. Ifthe weed is cut 
down itis destroyed. Ky constantly cut- 
ting them down the most obstinate fieid of 
weeds oan be destroyed, It requires work 
and timetodo so, but there will be lemm 
work to pertorm after the field is cleaned 
of the weeds another searon. 


Youno Trags.—-The high winds shake 
youug trees severely, and ifthe ground is 
very wet are liable t be blown over. A 
stake should be used for bolding young 
trees until the trees become firmly rooted, 
Never allow fresh manure to come in con- 
tact with the roota of young trees that are 
being planted. Chip dust, wood ashes or 
broken bonea may be placed inthe hole 
and the top soil thrown in, but no ferment- 
ing material, 


Honsks —The following is given as a 
preventive of horses being teased by tiles: 
~Take two or three smal! bandtuls of wal 
nut leaves, upon which pour two or three 
quarts of oold water; let it infuse one night, 
and pourthe whole next morning into 
kettle and letit boll for balfan bour, When 
cold, it ia fit for use. No morets required 
than to moisten a sponge and belore the 
horse yoes out of the stable, let those parte 
which are most irritable be atnearol with 

the liquor. 


FauMs,—Never rents farm if you can 
own ons, The man who rents «farm muat 
necessarily add much tw the farm fror 
which he cannot derive any benefit. It he 
attern pts to crop a rented farm wituout do- 
ing Justice to the land be will suffer a loss 
as well asthe owner. There are many im- 
provements of the soil trom which the 
owner receives the benetit, in the course of 
time, at the expense of the renter. All 
farms should be rented by mutual agres- 
ment, and all conditions plainly stipula- 
ted. 

———- 2 —<—_-—_— 


T. GRANGER Stuart, M. D., FL, KS. K., 
Ordinary Physician to H. M. the ‘,ueen in 
Scotland, Professor of Practice of ’uysic in 
the University of Edinburgh, writes 
“Acute bronchitis is common especially in 
the advanced stages of Bright's disease,and 


tends to pasa into the chronic state, M’hthi- 
sis (consumption) in ite various forms is 
found occasionaliy associated with these 
renal (kidney) afiectiona Lt usually | -cves 
fatal whiletbe rena! malady is# yet Las 
| early stage.’’ It thus becomes evicds a 
uroplion and bronchitis are intimae 
xc ha led wit x iOy “(a 
r’a “al ‘ ee 
iseertasee 
Bw ala 
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“The Handy Hinuder.*’ 

As many of our readers no doubt pre- 
serve Tub Post, and as many more would 
like to if they had a convenient means of 
doing #0, we call the attention to “The 
advertised in another 
This is one of the best contriy 


Handy Sinder,’’ 
oolumn, 
anoes ever invented for binding purposes, 
and in ae cheap agit is bandy and useful, 


—_ «+ -_ 


ihe Knowledge of Self. 
{ knowledge, the know! 
! ourseives and of our bine ia that 


Of all branches 
eu ee 
which iw moet neglected 

In all other sciences, knowledge flatters 
our vanity, raises us in the eyes of our 
neighbors, increases cur influepce in ao 
clely, but a searching inquiry into the 
state of our heart wounds our pride and 
lowers us In our own oateem. 

flence it is that we meet continually 
With persons possessed of great shrewdness 
and sagacity in all other matters, who are 
most lameotably ignorant of themselves. 

Many have attained an exiraordinary 
knowledge of mankiod in general, and can 
liscern at Once the weak points of every 
neighbor, but are pitiably blind ww every 
one of their own infirmities. It is amus 
ing to observe, that of ail the persons 
within the circle of their acyuaintancesbip, 
they are perhaps the only parties to whom 
their own failings are unknown. 

There are individuals, skilled in all other 
science, utterly ignorant of this; capable of 
calculating the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and yet knowing nothing of the 
movements of their owa hearts; of pre 
dicting the eclipses of the sun and planets, 
but upacquainiod with the dark spots on 
their own characters; of decomposing the 
uiaterial substances around them, but not 
of analyzing the motives by which they 
are ewayed 

Many, We suspect, pass from ihe cradle 
to the grave under the inflacnce of divers 
views, feelings, impulses and passione; but 
Without once stopping to inquire what is 
their Character or state in relauoo to their 
true destiny in life. 


Rather than confess the danger by cast 
ing oul their sounding ‘ines aud measur 
ing the depths, they permit themselves to 
dnitsiong they know not whither, till at 
last death, like the cry of ‘Breakers 
aiead! awakes them from their lethargy, 
but only to show them stranded asa wreck 
on the shores of eternity. 

This shrinking from inepection—thie un 
willingness on ihe partoft the numan bear: 
to submit lo eXamination—tbis trembling 
aud sbaking, and stud 
ali are indicative of c 

The party w 

kh iD Dis ac 
liscover } 
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though most untrustworthy, has a1] the art 
of conciliating trast. Sappose him to be 
fluent, tair spoken, prepossessing in man 
ners and appearance, and to; be especially 
plausible in glossing overs financial diff 
culty. 

Advance one more step in the hypothesis 
and suppose him to be a private friend of 
man yot those who are embarked with him 
ia the speculation; allied to some of them 
by marriage, and more or leas in habits of 
intimacy with all. 

If such a person is at the head of affairs, 
and intrusted with the administration o! 
the funds contributed by all, it is evident 
‘hat he might impose upon the contributors 
to almost any extent 

His artful representations would quiet 
‘heir little panics, when such arose; and he 
would bave it in his power w keep them 
still while embezzling their resources, unti! 
the great crash comes, which announces lo 
many of them, as with a clap of thunder, 
that they are bankrupts. 

Now the peril of such trust in worldly 
matters supplies a very fair image of the 
peril of a still more foolish and groundless 
trust in epiritual things. Our hearts are 
aotoriously most untrustworthy informants 
in any Case where we are Ourselves inter 
cated 

But while our hearts are thus, by pur 
own contession, untrustworthy, there is no 
one in whose assertions we habitually place 
more trust. We think we cannoi be de 
ceived respecting ourselves; we know, at 
all events, our own inotives and intentious, 
if we know anything. 

The unkind, the insincere, the ungener 
ous, the ungrateful, never, we think, had 
any »ffinity with our nature. 

Faults there may have been, no doub‘, in 
our temper and in our conduct (ieelings 
and transactions, too), for which we tec) 
ibet we must account, but we have our 
own heart to manage and superintend the 
account, anl it soothes us with the assur 
ance that we never had any very bad inten 
uon, and so the whole affair will tura out 
inthe end. We need not fear the ultimate 
exposure. Self love conspires with trust ip 
our own hearts to make dupes of us as re- 
garde our spiritual account. 

Proverbially, and in the verdict of al) 
experience, love is blind; and if love be 
biind, self-love beipg the strongest, the 
most subtle, the most changeless, the must 
ineradicable of all loves, is blinder stil). 
Self love will not see, as self trust cannot 
see, anything against us. 

Men are not willing to have the light 
shine into the darkness of thetr soul. They 
love darkness rather than light, not io re 
spect to the great round of vices and crimes, 
perbaps, but in respect to the minor faults 
to which they themselves are addicted. 

Men do not like to be convicted of van 
ity, cowardice, selfishness, deceitfulness. 
And yet a man who is in carnest, and seeks 
tor lite eternal, and whose soul is set on 
trae manhood, must be wiliing to know the 
truth and the worst about’ himself. 

A 

Tar first conviction that there is death 
in the house is, perhaps, the most awful 
moment of youth, When we are young, 
we think that not only ourselves, but that 
al! about us, areimmortal. Uatil the arrow 
has struck « victim round our own hearth, 
death is merely an unmeaning word; unti) 
then, its casual mention has started no idea 
upon our brain. There are few, even 
among those most susceptible of thought 
and emotion, in whose hearts and minds 
the first death in the family does not act as 
a very powertal revelation of the mysteries 
ot lite, and of their own being. There are 
few who, after such a catastrophe, do not 
look upon the World and the world’s ways, 
at least for a time, with changed and tem 
pered feelings. It recalls the past, it makes 
us ponder over the tuture; and youth, gay 
and light-hearted, is taught, for the first 
time, to regret and to fear. 


Dir FicuLTiEs are things that show what 
men are. In case of any difficulty remem 
ber that God, like a gymnastic trainer, has 
pitted you against a rough antagonist. For 
whatend? That you may bean Olympi 
conqueror, and this cannot be without t 
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our own case with the greatest ingenuity. 
But our dealings with others are very dift- 
erent. We exhort them freely, we admon- 
ish them severely, we condemn them 
without mercy. This is our natural im 
pulse, and it is one of the many things the 
Christian bastounlearo. His first business 
is to condemn bimeelf. “It we would 
judge ourselves, we should not be judged.” 
Hie learns to set the highest standard for 
himself, but to make every allowance for 
others. 

Tue earth flourishes, or is overrun with 
noxious weeds and brambles, as we apply 
or withbold the cultivating hand. So tares 
it with the intellectual system of man. If 
you are 4 parent, then consider that the 
good or ill dispositions and principles you 
please to cultivate in the mind of your in- 
fant may hereafter preserve & nation in 
prosperity, or hang ite fate on the point of 
the sword 

VIRTUE, without the graces, ie ‘ike a rich 
diamond unpolished: It hardly looks bet 
ter than a common pebble; but when the 
hand of the master rubs off the roughness, 
and forms the sides into a thousand brill 
iant surfaces, it ie then that we acknow- 
ledge its worth, admire its beauty, and 
long to wear it in our bosoms. 


WHATEVER expands the affections, or’ 


enlarges the sphere of our sympathies, 
whatever makes us feel our relation to the 
uriverse, and all that it inherits in time 
and in eternity, to the great and beneficent 
Cause of all, must urquestionably refine 
our nature, and elevate us in the scale of 
being. 

DirFicuL’yY 1a & severe instructor, set 
over us by the supreme ordinance of & pa 
ternal guardian and legislator, who knows 
us better than we know ourselves, as he 
loves us better too. He that wrestles with 
us strengihensour nerves and sharpens our 
skill. Our antagonist is our helper. 

DivFipRNCE may check resolution and 
obelruct performance, but compensates its 
embarrassments by more important advan 
tages. Lt conciliates the proud, and softens 
the severe; averts envy trom excellence, 
and censure from miscarriage. 

Now it was well said, whoever said {t: 
‘That he who hath the loan of money has 
not repaid it, and he who repaid has not 
the loan; but he who has acknowledged a 
kindness has it still, and he who has a tee) 
ng of it has requited it,”’ 

We all know that a wilful lie needs 
no otber grounds than the invention of the 
liar; and to take for granted as truth all 
that is alleged against the fame of others is 
a species of credulity that men would blush 
at On any other subject. 

Waart is difficulty? Oaly a word indi- 
cating the degree of strength requisite for 
accomplishing particular objects. A mere 
notice of the necessity for exertion; a bug- 
bear to children and fools; only a mere 
stimulus to men. 

Our evergy is in proportion to the resist 
ance it meets. We can attempt nothing 
great but from a sense of the difficulties we 
have to encounter; we can persevere in 
nothing great but from a pride in over 
coming them. 

Ir is very rare to flad ground which pro. 
duces nothing; if it is not covered with. 
flowers, wi hb fruit-trees and grains, it pro- 
duces briers and pines. It is the same with 
man; if he is not virtuous, he becomes vi- 
cious, 

A SUDDEN lie may be sometimes only 
mauslaughter upon truth; but, by a care- 
fully constructed equivocation, truth al ways 
is, with malice aforethought, deliberately 
murdered 

NOTARING 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 


Grover Cleveland is a policeman at 
Lembi, Idaho. 

A Flint, Mich., printer has 
the case for 70 years. 

The zouave uniform is to be abandoned 
in the French army. 

Nearly 37,000,000 babies are born in 
this world every year. 

Firemen, in Springfield, Mo., fill in idle 
time sprinkling the streets. 

Eatomologists say that there are more 
than 100, 000 varieties of butterflies, 

A New York beet exporting firm has 
900 retail meat shops in Great Britain. 

It is stated that 1000 of the 1800 prison. 
ers in the Missouri Penitentiary are under 20 years of 
age. 

There are 1200 persons of the name 
of Smith employed in the United States postal ser- 
vice, 

An undertaker in East Coventry, Pa, 
has buried no less than 00 persons during the past 
40 years. 

One of the latest inventions is a three- 
cornered steel pall that will drive easily and wilijnot 
splitthe wood, 

A Mrs. Wiaat, of Mad River township, 
Ohio, retired with good sight and awoke next morn- 
ing totally blind, 

A London paper thinks that telephones 
are nore generally used in Sweden than anywhere 
elee in the world, 

in Nebraska, on the first Arbor day, 
If years ago, 12 (0,000 saplings were planted, and 
Lhat Slate vow bas 606, 000, 000 thrifty trees, 

The regular income of John D. Rocke. 
feller is $20,000,000 a year, which makes bim the rich- 
est man in the U nited States, perhaps in the world. 

A fisherman who pulled twelve miles 
outinto Lake Ontario to rescue a man who had 
floated off on a cake of ice, was rewarded with halt 
a dollar, 

A 2 year old child, while being carried 
by its auntin New York City, was hit and instantly 
killed by a bullet aimed ata target by a practicing 
markteman, 

But one member of the Bridgeport, (t., 
Suicide Club is left alive. Thie antic clah was or- 


ganized by four foole three years ago, and three of 
them have killed themeelves, 


worked at 


There are several deer farms in Lowades 
county, Ga., where venison ie raised for market. It 
le said that It coste vo more to raise venison than 
(urkey, and that it pays bandsomely, 


A man in New York makes his living by 
cutting electric light wires at Bres. He ils employed 
vy the Brusb Electric Light Company, and has at- 
tended 2000 fires within the past ive years, 


Toe vital statistics of New Hampshire, 
Just published, show that in 1883 there was 1 divorce 
Lo every 12.8 mardiages; in 1884, 1 to 10 4; in 1885, 1 Lo 
10.9, in 1ssé, 1 to 8.3, and in 1887, 1 to 10.7, 


Tne list of deaths from excessive cigar- 
ette smoking continues to be swelled, The last 
name added was thatof Wilile F, Welch, aged 12, 
who died In Portland, Maine, a few days ago. 


A Western judge in refusing a divorce 
recenlly lo a man, who asked for it on account of lis 
wife's bad Lemper, remarked that it bad takeo bim 
tvo lung to Gnd outthe fault. He bad been married 
half aceutury, 


Since the purchase of Alaska it can be 
said of the United States what bas been said of Eng- 
land—that the sun never seis on her dominions, At 
sunsetin Alaska the next morning's sun;is an hour 
bigbin Maine, 


A considerate suicide in New Hamp- 
shire, so that there would be no time wasted grap- 
pling for bis body, beiore Jumping into the water 
lied one end of a rope arouad his waist and the other 
toa trupk of a tree on the bank, 


In Lenoir, N.C, a child, Hattie Rainey, 
saved a small railroad bridge from destruction, She 
discovered it ablaze, and carried water in her felt 
hat from the stream below, making several trips 
before the Rames were extinguished, 


Five young equirrele were found in the 
woods by anu Indiana farmer, who took them home, 
where he piacea them in care of the family cat. The 
latter, \t appears, at once adopted them, and now 
the squirrels are deeply attached to her, 


Several Windsor Locks, Conn., residents, 
who forwarded §1 each for a ‘*music box,’’ adver- 
tised ‘‘as capable of playing 2 tunes,*’ received a 
large package, on which 60 cents express was 
charged, containing three five-cent harmonicas. 


There is a cob pipe factory located at 
Sedan, Mo., which is doing a rushing business, The 
factory pays at the rate of 1‘4 cents for l'g-inch cobs 
and 1‘, cents for 144 inch cobs, A man hauled a load 
the other day of 1's inch cobs which brought him 
$64. The time may yetcome when the people will 
raise wheat for the chaff, 


South Norwalk, Conn., hasa man who 
does business after the boomers’ fashion. lie 
moved, with his family, intoa house, having found 
the key hanging on a door, where it was left by 
somebody who had been examining the premises, 
and lived there for several months before the owner 
became aware that he had a tenant. 


An ingenious Maine farmer, vowing 
death to foxes, placed a carcass near his barn an¢ 
then connecced it by awire under the snow with ® 
bell in bis bed-room, A fox could not do vigorous 
work on any piece of the meat without ringing tue 
bell, whereat the farmer would get up and shoot Mr. 
Fox. He killed 25 foxes by the device during thé 
winter. 


A game of base bal] at Long Branch was 
suddenly terminated one day recently by tbe 
flelder, in fielding a ball, falling head foremost 
3 garter snakes. He picked hime 

Lagain sank to tae ground 
fright, and it was fully baif an bour 

»vered sufficiently to walk cOm panion 
r bats, succeeded in kill of the ug 
Liles, some of which measured three feet in ie 
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“Tt AM COMING” 





BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTOX. 
An! you say that you ‘‘are coming 
Toclaim your truant beart,’’ 
That has Gown beyond your keeping, 1} 
Cleft in twalo by. Cupid's dart. 


rhe carrier dove swift seeks its home, 
Tho’ many miles apart; 

And thus, you reck no more to roam, 
But bid your.fears depart. 


‘*['m coming, sure as Fate,’* you say, 
“With beart aglow with love.’* 

Well, there’s a warm nest for your heart 
From whence it ne’er need rove. 


A pure, true heart—a twin to thine— 
‘Lis tender, loving, kind— 

Walts yearningly to welcome yours— 
If it don't change ite mind! 





Lady “Trevelyan. 





BY 8. K. W. 





was walking one summer night—or 
rather one summer morning, for it 
was some time after midnight. 

The road stretched in a long white line 
petore him; the sky was clear and dark 
overhead, The moon rode triumphantly 
in tbe cloudless heavens. The dark shad- 
ows ofthe trees which bordered the road- 
side lay clearly defined, but not a breath 
of air atirred the branches or fanned the 
cheek of the pedestrian. The night was 
deliciously warm and mysteriously quiet; 
nothing but the sound of bis own footsteps 
broke the stiliness. 

He was in eveDing dress and wore a 
light overcoat, which was flangopen, He 
was whistling softly, and pursued his 
way with a light-neartedne s only faintly 
tempered by tbe loneliness and solemnity 
wh ch surrounded bim. 

The airot the last new waltz was su fti- 
clently sentimental to sound quite in har- 
mony with the scene, and probably the 
young man’s thoughts were not especially 
prosaic. He bad just ieft a dances, and 
visious of slender, white-robed figures 
tioated before his mental vision still. 

lie was by no means satiated with the 
delights of society; and the exertion of 
tramping the fcur miles of country road 
which lay between his friend’s house and 
bis night’s lodging seemed a small price 
to pay for the evening be had enjoyed. 

He was hardly thinking; vague, pleasant 
meanderings of tancy were going on in 
his mind; when suddenly he became 
aware that he was no longer alone on the 
road. A slim figure, dressed in b!ack or 
dark colors, had come in sight, and was 
rapidly approaching him. A woman, and 
4/One—at sucu a time! 

Jack Barret stopped in surprise, with his 
6ye on the advancing figure. Her head 
wos bent, as though she was looking on 
the ground, and she appeared to be run- 
ning On almost blindly. 

Close to him she raised her head and 
stopped with acry of terror as she saw his 
moloniess fgure. He noticed then that 
sie was practically bare-headed. Her hat 
bad fallen back, and her hair rose in dusky 
inasses from a pale tace, lighted up by her 
large, trighvened eyes. 

Jack was a kindly young tellow. That 
cry of terror went to nis heart, and he 
basiened to say, Yreassuringly, hardly 
pausing to weigh his words: ‘Pray don’t 
be frightened. Toere is nothing to harm 
you. Are you in trouble?’ 

Tne woman—she was evidently a lady— 
Kavea little gasp, seemed about to speak, 
and then, to Jack’s unutterable di-way, 
suddenly sank down at bis teet, as thougn 
she were lifeless. 

In another moment he had raised ber 
and carried her to the bank near the road- 
side. Tuen he looked bopelessly round 
for help, knowing tuat there was not the 
faintest probability of any being at hand. 
He knew the road weil; it was a mile to 
the nearest bouse, and there was little 
Chance of anyone passing at that hour. 

The stranger, in the meantime, lay with 
her head on his arm, utterly unconscioos. 
Jack looked at her with a growing feeling 
ofsurprise, Her dress—of dark, s { ma- 
terlai—was elegant in style; ber left hand 
Wes glovej, and her right, which was bare 
wes white and delicate, and decorated 
With costly rings, 

Thedark bair, which nearly touched his 
Coeek, was artistically arranged. Her 

> was pale, her complexion delicate and 

‘ear, and her features were exquisitely 
pret’ y 


ack 


\ van a country road a young man 


was not only kind-bearted, but 
He was dis- 


KUlarly innocent of evil. 


1 to think ill of no one; least of all of 
= Seautiful young girl. 
6 had not a wide or intimate acquaio- 
“06 with the opposite sex, but he had a 





mother whom he adored, and all women, 
as yet, for him, were surrouhbded bya 
halo of purity and goodness. 

Yet it must be confessed that strange 
surmises passed rapidly through bis mind 
ashe gazed at the pale, unconscious face 
of his companion. 

There was a singular fascination in nis 
situation, unusual and even alerming as it 
wes. Though he becauie every mo: ent 
more anxious to see her open ber eyes, he 
felt a strong reluctance to any change 
from their position. 

A soft thrill ran through him as he 
almost unconsciously drew his arm more 
tightly round the s ender figure, and bent 
nearer and nearer to her face. 

He started back with a feeling of disgust 
at himself aa he became aware tnat his lips 
were hovering over—almoat touching—the 
lips of his cowpanion. He sprang to bis 
feet, letting his burden sink somewhat 
suddenly on to the bank. What had hap- 
pened to iim? And what must he do? 

A mov. ment on the part of the stranger 
startled him. Sbe was raising her band 
in @ vague way to her head, and as he 
again knelt down by her ke saw that hr 
eyes were open. 

“Arp you better?’ he asked eagerly 

A terrified start was his answer. She 
raised herself to a sitting posture, looked 
wildly along the quiet, moonlit road, then 
at the young man who knelt near her, and 
with a sbuddering sigh iet her head droop 
upon her breast. 

‘‘Pray don’t—don’t befrightened! I will 
do anything you ask me—will help you in 
any way I cap,” cried Jack earnestly. 

She looked at him again more quietly. 
“Who are you?” sho asked in a somewhat 
faint voice. 

“My name is Jack Barret,” he began 
hurriedly. ‘I am staying about a mile 
from here, at a farm just beyond Sir 
Robert Trevel yan’s.”’ 

Again he thought his companion started. 

‘‘What are you doing here?”’ she contin- 
ued, 

He had already lost his head so much 
that it did not occur to him that her pres 
ence required more explanation than bis, 
and be hastened to explain that he was 
werely returning from a dance, with the 
mos innocent intentions in the world. 
eThe besutifui stranger rose to ber feet 
and stood hesitating and silent. 

‘Can I not help you in any way?’’ asked 
Jack humbly. 

‘On, can 1 trust you?” murmured the 
girl, as though to herself, and looking 
around with the same helpless, frightened 
air as betore. 

“Yes,” said Jack, simply. 

“Then listen. | want w go to a station 
where they won’t Know me. Kowick will 
not do,’’ she added, seeing (he was going 
to propose something. 

J ck meditated. ‘I don’t know this 
neighborhood well,” he began regretfully. 

‘ Neither do I,’ she said, witb a sigh. 

“But there is a quiet littie station five 
miles off. 1 could find the way, if you can 
wa)k so fer.’’ 

“Yes, 1 can walk; but you? i cannot 
take you so far out of your way at this 
hour.” 

“1 only ask for permission to go with 
you,” he said. 

There was a minute’s silence, She drew 
nearer to him and looked steadily in his 
fce. He did not flinch, and at last, draw- 
ing « deep breath, she said: 

“{ am going to trust you. Kut you must 
make mea promise, You are to ask me 
no questinns of any sort; you must leave 
me at the station directly we reach it; and 
you must never—never—tell anyone of 
this meeting.” 

Jack was perfectly aware that such 
promises as he was asked for were exceed. 
ingly rasb. He did not know to what they 
might bind bim, but he bardly hesitated 
tor a moment before he gave his answer. 

“{ promise,” he said hoarsely. 

She nodded gravely, readjusted her hat, 
and murmured, as she looked at her uand 
“] have lost my glove.” 

“You are faint ret; you must lean on 
me,” murmured Jack quickly, catching 
ber band and drawing it through bis arm. 

She submitted, and they turned intos 
field path to begin their journey. 

It was a strange walk, begun in the 
moonlight and ended in the grey dawn. 
Tne stillness of death seemed to reign at 
fret in the fields and roads along which 
they walked. 

Anditben as the dawn broke, there be 
gan to be thos: rustiings which tell that 
Nature is awaking. Fut no sign or sound 
of buman beings disturbed them. 


At first they were silent, but before long 
a conversation began which lasted till they 
parted. What were the subjects they 
spoke of? 





Jack tried to remember 
somewhat vainly. Personai subjects had 
to be avoided, for he was to know notning 
about her, And yet they talked of them- 
sclves—of their thoughts, tastes, feelings, 
beliefs, 

They wandered into worlds of specula- 
tion, and her soft voice charmed him into 
agreement even where he at first differed. 
Perhaps he would oppose her at first, and 
then he felt her little hand against bis 
side, and looked into her face lit up by 
her starry eyes and surrounded by her 
dusky hair, and yielded any p int in dis- 
pute. 

At iast the journey was over, and the 
little station in sight. it was empty, and 
probably the waiting-room and booting- 
office would be closed. The girl stopped 
decidedly. “We must part here,”’ she 
said. 

Jack heid her hand more tight'y, and 
looked despairingly into her tec », 

IT can’t,” be muttered, 

‘Remember your promise.’ 

He dropped he hand, and began to turn 
away. 

“Oh, don't go like that,’’ she cried win- 
ningly. ‘*You must let me say good bye. 
You must let me thank you. You have 
teen so good! Can I do nothing in 
retarn?’’ 

He had turned instantly at her call, and 
stood before her. There was no one to be 
seon in the cold morning light. They 
stood at the littie wooden gate which ad- 
mitted to the station—alone in the world. 
Her lovely violet eyes looked pleadingly 
into his fecs. 

“I xk. ow you will never betray me,” she 
said, ‘whatever may be the consequences. 
But I fear there may possibly be a chance 
that you may suffer—I mean mentally— 
by keeping your promise to me, | wish | 
could offer you any return.”’ 

Jack came nearer; a crimson flush 
oovered hia face. 

“You can,” he said abruptly. 

‘*What oan I do?"’ 

The flush deepened; hia eyes dropped 
tor*an instant, but he raised them again 
defiantly as he answered: ‘You can let 
me kiss you,” 

‘Oo!’ Soe retreated a step as this ex- 
clamation broge from her lips, and looked 
imploringly at him. 

““] know what you mean,” he burat out; 
‘you thought I wasa gentleman. Well, | 
thought 60, too, 1 tried not to say it, bat | 
couldn’t help it. I’m ashamed of myseil. 
But I bave a right to something—not for 
what I’ve done for you; that’s notbing— 
but to be some comfort in the future, if it’s 
to be without you!’ 

He stopped and looked at her steadily. 
Her head drooped. “Yes, you Lave a 
right to something —to anything | can 
give you—to that certainly, if you ask it. 
Do you ask it?” ' 

Jack hesitated—tried to say ‘“‘no,’’ but 
the sight of the iovely face raised to his 
with quivering lips and radiant eyes con- 
quered bis resolution. 

* Yea,” he said defiantly. “I shail hate 
myself all my life for it, but—I do ask it.”’ 

‘‘Then,” she said faintly, “I agree.’’ 
And with her eyes swimming in tears, she 
heid out her hand. He sejz.d !t, and drew 
her towards him. She looked up at him, 
and he paused, ‘ Oh,” she whispered im- 
ploringly, “don’t, don’t\—bumijicte me 
so!’? 

Jack grew terribly pale, but he set his 
teeth, dropped her band once more, and 
said slowly: ‘Forgive me--and say good- 
bye.” 

She dashed the tears away, and gaz d at 
bim in silent surprise. 

“Have some pity on me,” he added, 
turning his eyes away; “tell me when I 
svall see you aga!:.’’ 

She began to tremble wildly. ‘Oh, | 
don’t know, I don’t know,” she murmar- 
wildly. ‘1 dare not think you ever will. 
But I bless you and thank you. I aball 
never forget 3 ou.”’ 

She took bis hand and pressed it in her 
own. “Good-bye,” ebe whispered. ‘What 
a bappy women your wife wiii be!” 

Soe suddenly put ber quivering lips to 
bis hand, dropped it, and paseed rapid! y 
through the little gate into the sta iou. 
Jack took a step after her, but stopped 
biweelf; be covered bis eyes witb bis ben.! 
and when he looked up again sbe bad 
disappeared. He turned away, and set his 
face towards bis former destination. 

it was between four and five o'clock 


when Jack reached the farm where te 
was spending his vacation—to seed. His 
next Term at Cambridge would be bis 
| lest, and ne bad so.emnly devoted the | 
long summer months to work 
With this obj sct be bad chosen a aiet 
yuntry piace, where be would bave np 
listractiona, ae be Lhought tie had, how 





ever, been discovered by a college friend 
who lived about four miles away trom bia 
farm, and from whose house he was return- 
ing when he met with the advw’ nture just 
recorded, 

As he bad eaid, be did not know the 
neighborhood well; the Morrisons were 
bis only soquaintances; he knew few peo- 
ple even by name. 

Sir Robert Trevelyan, whose house he 
had mentioned es being near bis destina 
tion, was. an important land owner, and 
landlord of hie host, but he knew little of 
him, and had never seen bin. 

He passed bie iodge yates as he walked 
bome, bat without noticing them. His 
mind was full of other things, and when 
he had undressed, he lay sleepicss in his 
bed, gazing at the ceiling, and thinking 
over every detail of bie adventure, 

Who was she? And when should he 
see her again? The last question was the 
one which recurred most frequently, for 
the most vivid sensation of wiicb he was 
aware was a burning desire, en unuitera- 
ble longing to look upon that beautiful 
face, and hear that soft voice once more, 

Jeck bad never been li love before. He 
did pot ask bimee ft if be were in that con- 
dition now—he was, indeed, too far gone 
to consider the question, 

Atone moment he would rage at bim. 
self for daring to insult the beautiful 
stranger by aeking for that kiss, and then 
again he would despise himeelt for fore- 
going it! 

But be finally gave up all attempt to 
sleep, and rose about seven o’cvlook, with a 
vague thought of returning to the station 
to which be had teken her, end making 
inquiries about woere she bad gone to. 
This would really be breaking his promise, 
but he felt some step was abso. ulely ne ex- 
sary. 

He wandered disconsolately into hia 
sitting room, and sat waiting for bis break- 
taat, which generally appeared tive min- 
utes after he did, 

But this morpiug ne wailed in vain. He 
beard a greet deal of talking In the farm 
kitchen, which was just oppcaite his “per 
lor,’ abd could not heip the idea that 
something unusual had bappened. 

This did not occur to him for some time, 
so absorbed was he in his own thoughis, 
Butthe desire to be colng something at 
last moved him to cross the passage and 
look into the kitchen. 

There he saw a wonderful sight. Mrs. 
Soott, the farmer’s usually busy wife, sit. 
ting with Ler arms in her lap, absoiutely 
unemployed, while two of her servants 
stood equally idie near. Mr, Scott leant 
egeinat the table, with an air of lwmense 
importance and solemnity. 

Mra, Soott started violently as Jack ap- 
peared, “En, sir, but you startied ime," 
she cried. 

“Why sbould I startle your” asked Jack 
rather impatiently. “And why don't you 
bring me my break fast?’’ 

Mra, Scott shook ner head solemn'y. 


“Don’t talk about breakfast, sir,’’ she 
said. 
Jack looked at the farmer. “What is 


the matter? Are you in any troubie?’’ he 
asked. 

Mr. Scott slowly gathered himaei! tog eth- 
er to reply, but he was torestalied by 
hia wife, 

“There are others besides us in trouble,’ 
declared the good woman solemnly, ‘A 
dreadtul thing has happened, air; a dread- 
tul deed bas been done.”’ 

She paused as though to give weight to 
her words, Jack was rather amused at 
this theatrical beginning, and did not at. 
tach much importance & her solemnity. 

“Ie itanything to do with the poultry?’ 
be asked, not unnaturally, for Mra Neott 
had looked almost as yrave when a chicken 
had been stolen. 

“Ob, Mr. Barrett, sir, don’t jeat,’’ sne 
eald, earnestly. ‘It’s murder that’s been 
done!” 

‘*Marder!”’ cried Jack, turning white 
and sick, though »e could not bave said 
why jt sbould affect bim so much, 

Mra, Scott appeared mollified atthe sigit 
of his emotion. ‘ Yes, it is terrible news,”’ 
she said; ‘and so near us an it happened. 
{ spall newer sleep in my bed aga: 
never.”’ 

“Bat who--wbho is 
Jack. 

“ir Robert Trevelyan. He wae muor- 
dered iast night, and there’s nosign of who 
bas done it.” 

The young man sat down in order to 
hide the trembling that was taking ps 
session «f him. 


it?’’ stammered 


* 


‘‘Ah, bis poor young w''e sighe 
| Mrs. Scott. ‘‘Not that there was 

ove iogt Detween them S *e 

must be a sad biow for he “ sué6awe 
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Jack's head seemed in « whirl, but be 
tried to steady himeeif by murmuring 
‘** Aueurd, abeard! What could une thing 
have todo with the other? It's re pon- 
nens''’ Then aloud: “I didn’t know he 
hed « wife”’ 

‘C9, yee; a beautiful young creature, 
teli and dark. Did you never see her? 
And, as | was saying, she's away. Mve 
left bome yesterday afternoon ratber un- 
(xpectedly. There will be news fur the 
poor young thing.’’ 

“Why did vou say there’s no love lost 
between them?’ demanded Jack, aiimoat 
Hlerceily. 

“Why, they sav eo, sir, He ina queer 
kind «f man, Str Robert—or I should say 
waa, poor gentioman. Dear, dear, we 
must sey no evil of thedead. Bat he was 
too old for her, anyway, end they hadn't 
been taarried long, He brougbt ber here 
forthe first time a few weeks ago—they 
had always been away before, And so 
shorta time aa he had to live there with 
her.’’ 

Jack rose from the obair be hed taken 
with « desperate desire withdraw f:om 
observation 

“You shall have your breakfast soon, 
sir,’’ Mra, Moott called after bim a be re- 
treated, ‘ We must live, 1 aupposr,’’ 

Alone !tn the perior, Jack peced the room 
with hie braiag on fire, What did be sua- 
pret? Suspect? Absurd! He suapecied 
nothing. Bat what wild, hideous, mad 
tuought wee agonizing him? An unhappy 
young wife—a murdered man, and that 
terrified Mf ing Ogure ip the moonlight 

Oh, it could not, could pot be, No, what 
ever it looked like, it was notthar. Why, 
ibere mnust bave bee «a robbery cominit- 
tad, of course, and that would prove bis 
vile suspicion unfounded, No young wite, 
driven Ww a desperate step by des, air, 
would be atbiel, He must ask for details 
—he mums know more of this. But he 
must be calin; be mnust not betray biimeelf; 
he tnust net betray ber, 

Mra: Soott entered the room with a tray, 

“Eb, ir,’ she sald, “it's upsetting 
newa,”’ 

* Yeu,’’ he assented; ‘but you say no one 
in muspected, Has no robbery been com- 
milttedar’’ 

“No; thavVa the strange thing. Nothing 
aeerue to bave gone, No one oan under- 
atand it ao far, But the poliee will find 
out something, you may be sure, Kat, 
Mr. Harrett,”” she added, ‘you were oom- 
ing heme tale last night. What time was 
it when you passed Sir Kobert'al”’ 

Jack paled again. “Half-paat four this 
morning,’ nesaid, as quietly as he could, 
OW hy? 4 ; 

“Oo, what a pity. If you had passed at 
the time you thight have seen s mething 
or somecne,” abe remarked complacently. 

“No. | saw notbing—notbing,” Jack 
deciared vebomently, in spiteof bia resolve 
to be quiet, 

“Why, of course not, sir, Who would 
xO nurdering anyone at balf past four on a 
aumiper’ea morning? That's uvaytime with 
us, you know, He'd never escape notice 
at that time.”’ 

Jack wan left alone again to try to eat his 
breakfast and digest bie thoughts. Whiat 
must be do? To make inquiries at the 
station now would be inadness, That 
terrible suspicion would not leave him, 
Andi! he determined there was nothing 
in it, how did he know that it would not 
oceur to othera if be turned their attention 
to the girl be had met. 

if he could see Lady ‘Trevelyan, and 
know at once if his susp'cion were correct 
tbat the wanderer was sue! Then, again, 
be felt that to bave bia suspicion c nfirmed 
even to that extent would be unbearable. 

Afver a terrivie day of doubts and fears, 
and a reaticss, almost sleepless night, Jack 
determined be woud leave the pisce which 
bad become so frightful to him, aud return 
howe to London, Juere, at any rate, be 
would be out of sight of the road which 
recalled bis midnignut adventure so well, 
and would be better able to forget it. 

He paid a hurried cali on tue Morrisons, 
aud ijuformed them be was obiiged to re. 
turn bome sooner than be expeoied, The 
chief subject of conversation was the mur- 
der, and many were the conjectures as to 
the cause and person. Hut Lady Treve- 
lyan was epoken of merely with pity. 

‘There seemed no chance of any inquiry 
about hie strange Companion being wade, 
Yet as Jack's train seamed out of the 
staion at Rowiek—the nearest town—he 
breathed a sign of relief, and vowed tnat it 
shouid be long before he saw that country- 
#106 Again. 

* a . - 


In fact it waa four years before Jack re- 
Visited the neighborhood of bis mianight 
eneounter, During those years much nad 
happened to him. He bad finished his 
ooliege course, and bad decided on his 
career ip life, 

Toe cuurch and the bar had both been 
suggested to him, but bis inclination wae 
for neuber. Jack had an earnest desire to 
repay bie mother (who was far from rich) 
for tLe many sacrifices she bad made for 
bim, and he therefore promp ly accepted 
tue offer of a rich mwercbant uncle to enter 
hie Dusen eae, 

There Jack bad proved bimeeif an able 
lieuleoant; be liked business, and there 
Wasevery prospect that bis uncle would 
make bim. JQnitor partner before tong. 

in the meantime, the memory of his 
meeting with the mysterious stranger bad 
by no means died away, 

Sometimes it was as fresh in his mind as 
ever, and he « 
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as to her identity and situation 
wes the correct one. 

That she couid have deliberately com- 
mitted a murder, be oould bardly believe; 
but that in a moment of of anguish 
without premeditation, she might beve 
been so tempted he admitted to be pos- 
sible. 

He had dil tly searched the pa 
for nome wention of the discovery of Sir 
R bert Trevelyen's murderer, but 20 such 
ulsoovery was reported, Tbe case seemed 
to be one of those mysteries which some 
times remained undiscovered to the end. 

About @ year aller the event, Jack re- 
ceived a ietter from bis worthy bostess, 
Mra. Noott, acoompanying a gold stud 
which be had lost in their house and 
which had only jast been found, 

Tue tarmer's wife had a warm liking for 
the frank, gentiemaniy young fellow who 
had loiged with them for a few weeks, 
and her letter was not confined to the 
statement as to the etud, but gave him 
various pieces of news, 

Among the reat, she told him that Sir 
RK bert's murderer had never been discov- 
ered, and tbat bis widow had never ‘been 
nigh the place’ sinos the terrible evant, 

“No wonder,” thuaght Jack. Turnin 
his atteniion to bis letter again, be foun 
that Mrs. Soott had added that she had, 
however, beard the widow was thinking 
of consoling herself, though probably she 
would not bring her new husband to “the 
jil-fated place.’’ 

Jack mused on this information, and 
was constantly picturing his besutiful 
eoupanion asa bride, He always thought 
of her as ‘'Lady Trevelyan,’’ and, indeed, 
he bad no idea of any other name for hrr. 

Jack was ea pape young man, and it 
cannot be denied that be liked the society 
of wi men, but be bad not yet shown any 
inclination to bestow hie heart upon oue ip 
particular, 

He sometines asked himself the reason, 
but could find no satisfactory answer. 
Yot perhaps he knew, though he coule.sed 
nothing even to himself, 

lt was, then, nearly four years after his 
adventure that he received an invitation 
from bis old triend Morrison to epind 
Cbristuneas with him, 


The Morrisons’ house, fairfield, wasa 
tine old tashioned country reaidence; there 
were sure to be plenty of guests and merry 
tines, and yet Jack felt a reluctance to 
accept tue invitation, He and bis mother 
were accustomed to spend Ohristmas with 
some reia'ions. but Mre Barrett urged btn 
wo go to Fairheld, maging that she would 
pay her usual visit alone, She could not 
understand his hesitation, as she knew of 
no real obatacie in the way, 

Jack could not tell her the cause of his 
doubting, for it was a strange, absurd 
ae from revisiting the scene of the 
infdnight meeting which bas been recorded. 
He laughed at himself, and finally decided 
to cast such foolish ideas to the wind. 

Accordingly, he accepted the invitation, 
and one olear, frosty afternoon, drove up 
to Fairfield, accompanied by George Mor. 
rison, who nad met him at Rowick station. 

The pretty, blue-eyed girl! who met him 
in tne hall was very littie changed in the 
four years that had passed since he had 
seen her; and as she came forward with 
her sweet smile, Jack asked himeelf 
whether, perhaps, afterall, be had not been 
thinking of E.he!l Morrison all the time. 

But the equanimity with which he heard 
(j90rge'’s news that his sister was engaged, 
convinced hitn that be was heartwhoile as 
far a8 BHe was concerned, 

This information was given as the two 
young men proceeded to the drawing- 
room, after Jack had dressed for dinner. 
‘ There are lots of people bere,’’ observed 
George, as be threw open the drawing- 
room door, 

There were, indeed, a number of people, 
who ali appeared to ve much engaged 
with themeeives and each other. At the 
tiret glance, Jack decided they were s:ran- 
gereto him; but at the second—bis heart 
gave a wild leap, his head seemed to swim, 
and he mechanically clutched George’s arm 

btly to keep bimeeit upright. 

ret be was in reality no longer conscious 
of bis friend's presence, nor, indeed, of the 
presence of the various peopiein the room, 
One figure only stood out clearly before 
his eyes; a figure which made sach a sud- 
den, vivid impression on nim, and reoailed 
a scene &) distinctly, that he aimost 
believed himeself standing in a moonlit 
road, looking ata lovely, death-pale face. 

‘*W hat is the matter?’’ 

Toe vows of (George Morrison askin 
this question for the second time rou 
Jack, and be gianced around in a bewii- 
dered way. 

“Nothing, nothing,’’ he anawered hastily. 
“Woy do you ask?’’ 

“On, merely out of curiosity,” replied 
George drily. 

“One is naturally a little curious when a 
man nearly twists your arm off, and stares 
ua if be had seen a ghost.’”’ 

Jack swiled taintiy. ‘Forgive me,’’ he 
said, “There was something; but don’t 
press me about it, there’s a good fellow,’’ 


There was a minute's pause; con verna- 
tion was going on briskly, and tne entrance 
ofthe two young men had not been sps- 


cially noticed. The person on whom Jack's 
eyes and thoughts were fixed was standing 
near a window at the other end of the room 
with Ethel Morrison, and seeined unaware 
of bis pressnce, 
“To whom ehali | introduce you?’’ 
young Morrison, scanning Jack 
)s, anyone you like 
the greatest Deauty 
nued George as be 
‘Which is that? 


asked 
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You have never taken your eyes off her 
since we came in.” 

“The lady talking to your sister, you 
mean? She is certainly beautiful; but——”’ 

Jack besita ed—he feared that the sud- 
den sight of him might startle her, George, 
however, took his arm and led Lim towards 
her. 

As they approached, she turned sudden. 
ly and looked at them, A scarcely percepti- 
ble start, and the rapid turning away of 
her eyes were al! the signs that appeared, 
put Jack was certain she had recogn!zed 
bim. 

A moment after he was being presented, 
and Mise Morrison in introducing the lady 
uttered the name “Mra. Langley.’ 

Langley,” thought Jack, ja amazement, 
and then he remembered Mrs. Scotts story 
that Lady Trevelyan was about to be mar- 
ried again. No doubt she had done so, 
and dropped ber title. Perhaps her bua- 
band was here with ber. Was it possible 
that she could return to a place so fraught 
with terrible associations? Was she one of 
those beautiful fiends of whom he had 
read in fiction? 

Sve met his glance with an inscrutable 
face, and with eyes tbat did not filnch. 
She amiied tne faint, fugitive smile which 
nad lighted up her face occasionally during 
that strange walk. She talked easily; she 
was perfectly composed. 

Jack, tor his part, was too bewildered to 
be at bis ease, When, a few minutes later, 
}icthel Morrison introduced hiin to bis part- 
ner for dinner, a vrigbt young girl, he 
could hardly command bimeell enough to 
behave with ordinary politeness, and bis 
conversational powers during the meal 
were conspicuous by their absence. His 
companion was naturally disgusted, and 
she ever afterwards spoke of bium as “that 
stupid Mr, Barrett”’ 

Jack perhaps deserved the name on this 
occasion. He was unable te keep his 
thougnts for a moment from Mrs. Lang- 
ley, snd bin eyes wandered frequently ‘n 
the same direction. 

The lady was not exactly gay, but she 
seeined to be suflicientiy occupied in con- 
versation. She smiled often and looked 
exceedingly tranquil, Once only Jack 
thought ne caught ber eyes fixed doubt- 
fully and searchingly on bs face, bul she 
lioimediately withdrew then. 

He rose from table with a determination 
to see her alone that evening; but he found 
bimeelf in his bedroom without having 
acoomplished his desire, He had spoken 
to Mrs, Langley a little; but had found her 
mucin in request. Moreover, he had dis- 
covered that Mr. lI.augley, whoever he 
might be, was not at Fairfieid, 


One other discovery he had made: that 
the lady of hie midnight adventure was as 
lovely and even more altractive to hing 
than on that well-remembered evening, 

The next morning was spent chiefly in 
billlards by the meu of the party, and they 
saw littie of the ladies till luncheon. 

Shortly after that, however, fortune 
favored Jack. Ooming into the library in 
search of bis cigar-case, which he had ieft 
there inthe morning, he saw Mrs, Lang- 
ley alone in the room, 

She was standing before a book-case, 
scanning the shelves ciosely. Jack shut 
the door and advanced towards her, Sne 
turned round at the sound of his footsteps, 
and for a moment her self-possession de 
serted her. Sue became very pale, and 
took «# burried step towards the door, 

‘Forgive wy intrusion,” began Jack, 
gently; “pat 1 so much wished to speak tu 
you,’ 

‘To me, Mr. Barrett?’ she repeated, 
rapidiyfrecovering herself, and stopping 
on ber Way. 

“Yeos,'’ Jack hesitated a moment, and 
then, looking straight into her eyes, said 
steagily: * have met before, i be- 
lieve?”’ 

“Before now, certainly; last night and 
this morning at breakfast, if I am not mis- 
taken,’’ she answered lightly. 

‘Four years ago this next June, in the 
Rowick road; not ‘far from—Sir Ropert 
Trevelyan’e,”’ said Jack. 

‘You are romancing,’’ exclaimed the 

lady. 
Jack looked at her reproachfully, and 
the color came into her cheeks whiist her 
eyes sank before his. She looked so lovely 
that his heart began to beat as wildly as on 
that morniag when they parted. 

Her air of innocent sweetness made him 
furious with her, with himself, with fate, 
which after giving him these years in 
which to recover from his madness, had 
reopened the wound. It was toiiy; it was 
worse, 


"Do you deny it? D» you add a lie to— 


6 


to 


Here be stopped, not daring to say more. 

Sbe suddenly looked up, and he saw 
that her hands, which were claspea tightly 
together were trembling, 

“No, 1 confess it,” she said abruptly. 
‘‘Now, what have you to say?” 

Jack was silent. He had, in tact, nothing 
to gay: that is, nothing that be would eay. 
Shouid be ask ver if his suspicions were 
correct? That was impossiple, 

Soould be tell her what at tbat moment 
he for the first time knew to be the case— 
that he was a mad fool and loved her? 
Loved her, though he knew nothing of 
ber anu besides that suspected ber otf 
the most borrible crime? But he did 
not suepsct her—he could not! 

“Your flight was successfui?’’ he began 
at leat, 

She looked surprised. 

eacapea discovery 
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“You do?” she cried, gazing at him wity 
bewildered eyes. “How could you possi. 
bly find tham out? Then you tried tj 
make discoveries? You broke the spirit of 

our promise to me, though you kept the» 
etter?”’ 

“No, no; you are mistaken,” he said 
eageriy. “I tried to discovor nothing. 
The knowledge was forced upon me, and | 
left the place instantly, chiefly tor your 
sake. Ob, when you ag. mo I mightsufier 
you seemed to have no idea of the agony 
the horror, that the discovery o’ the truih 
would produce in me, And yet—I would 
— you—screeén you—at the ovat of my 
ife,’’ be ended fiercely. 

Her eyes had opened wide, and her coor 
went and came fitfully as ne spoke, 

‘‘Agony? borror?”’ she began, when the 
door opened anddenly, and Etbel Morri-. 
son entered. Neither of the two she had 
surprised was able to hide entirely the 
confasion both felt, but Jack was the most 
alarmed. Mra, ro 74 turned almost 
instantly to Ethel wit © remark: “Are 
you ready to go out so soon? Wait for 
me, and I will put on my hsat.”’ 

Left alone with Ethel, Jack hurriedly 
began the search for the cigar-case, hoping 
she would not ask bim any questions, 
She remained silent. and it was he who 
broke the ice by asking abruptly: ***W here 
is Mr, Langley?’’ 

Ethel started, and then looked at him 
with horrified eyes, 

“Do you mean to say that you did not 
pom that he was dead—that she is a wiu- 
ow?’ 

“Dead!” repeated Jack, in amazsment. 
“Did she gill off all her busbands?” he 
thought. ‘But she is not in mourning?”’ 

“Mr, Langley nas been dead for two or 
three years,”’ replied Ethel, and she pres- 
ently left the room. 

Jack d the room in bewilderment. 
Tne thought that she was free never en. 
tered his mind, His oneidea was whether 
he had cruelly misjudged her, and whether 
after all she was not guilty of her first hus- 
band’s death. But what did her expres- 
sions ‘of regret mean? ‘Regret!’ That 
was a mild word to use! “Oh, she muat be 
a fiend!’’ murmured poor Jack. 

That evening a dance was up, Mrs, 
Langley looked radiant in her delicate 
bal!-drees, and stole a deprecating glance 
at Jack as she passed him. He nad almost 
resoived to fly from Fairfield, and not risk 
the opportunity of seeing her again; but 
he had stayed, and now found bimseif ir- 
resiatibly attracted to her side, 

He could not deny bimself the delight of 
dancing with her, and as he whirled round 
the room with her to the delicious strains 
of a waltz, he resolved to forget that hor- 
rible, impossible story, and be bappy. 

He did not succeed either in really for- 
etting the story or being happy; but be- 
ore the evening was over he had danced 

five times with Mra, Langley, and each 
dance left him more madly in love than 
the last. 

That she encouraged him was certain. 
He felt it, and allowed himself to dreain 
wildly as be met the sweet eyes which 
looked up into his. 

He a night of restiess dreams and 
broken sieep, and came down to the late 
breakfast on the following morning with 
eyes which told their tale of sleeplessness, 

It was Christmas Day, and the cpurch 
beils were sounding through the crisp, 
frosty air as they rose from breaktiast. 

Mrs, Langley had not appeared—rather 
to Jack’s relief. Could be burry trom 
Fairtield? Not on Coristmas Day, certain- 
ly, but he determined that the next morn- 
ing he would have an important telegrain. 
lle must tear himself away from thie dan- 
gerous influence, 

He tormed one of the church-going party. 
Mra, Langley did not. They met at |un- 
cheon, but were at a distance from each 
other, 

After that meal, Jack was seized by some 
of the men for billiards, and so diuner-tiime 
- 

6 had been told that other visitors from 
the neighborhood were to arrive for 
dinner, and, therefore, when he reached 
the drawing-room, he was not surprised Ww 
see several people he did not know. Mr. 
Langley was not there, and be talked lan- 
guidly to George about the events of the 
day. 

A dark, handsome, quiet-looking woman 
of perhaps five-and twenty was sitting on 4 
sofa alone, and George, indicating this 
lady, obeerved, ‘‘She % handsome, isn’t 
she?”’ 

‘‘Who is she,’’ asked Jack, absently. 

“Lady Trevelyan.’’ 

Jack stared at bis couspanion as thougl 
he thought him mad, and said: “Who?” 

“ ne Trevelyan,’’ repeated ‘ieorg® 
emphatically; adding in an irritated tone: 
‘Gracious goodness, man, what is wronK 
with you? You’re always starting and 
turning pale, First it was Mrs, Lang!6y, 
now it'® someone else, What is wrolg 
with Lady Trevelyan?’ te 

“Nothing—if that’s Lady Trevelyan. 

“Of course itis, Who did you supp? 
she was?”’ se 

“Ob, I did’nt suppose she was anyholy, 
replied Jack, feebiy, unaware of the pou! 
in his speech. 

George laughed. ‘But she is sornebovy, 
1 can teil you. Here comes Mra, |. 1g ey: 
By the-way, you’re to take her down 
dinner to-night, 1 hear—bappy man. 

‘Stop a moment,” said Jack. “!® 
lady the widow of Sir Robert Trev’ 
who wae murdered that summer 
stopping near you? 
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was not the widow of the murdered man, 
and it was surely possible that she knew 
nothing of the crime. He must know all, 
and put an end to this torturing suspense, 

“Are you ill, Mr. Barret?” naked Mrs. 
Langley suddenly, looking at him an- 
siously. 

“No; but I implore you to give me a few 
minutes alone atter dinner. | must speak 
to you,” be replied in a passionate whis- 


r. 

mm ‘This evening?” 

“Yes, at once—I cannot bear this doubt,” 
he said, more earnestiy than before, 

She hesitated for a moment, and then 
replied: “I cannot understand you, but 
perhaps it is better that we should have an 
explavation, I think you were mistaken 
in something you said yesterday.” 

“Then you will let me s to you in 
the library, after dinner?’”’ ask Jack 
eagerly. “It is sure to be empty.” 

Mra, Langley assented; and the instant 
Jack could escape from the table, he hast- 
ened to the appointed piaee, and was not 
surprised to flod her waiting for bim. She 
was séated in a low cbair, and he came and 
stood before her. 

J told you I knew the circumstances of 
your flight that night!” he began rather 
abruptly. 

‘Yes, and that is what puzsied me so,” 
she replied in hér soft, even tones, looking 
up at him, 

‘I don’t wonder you were puzzled. Do 
you know who I thought you were till an 
hour or two ago?”’ 

She shook her head, 

“Lady Trevelyan—that is—the widow of 
Sir Robert Trevelyan, who was murdered 
that very night,’’ 

She uttered acry of astonishment. “But 
oe on earth dia you get that 
idea 

“Ob. because I was a fool, I sup 
cried Jack, furious with himself. ‘I want- 
ed some explanation of your flight, and 
who you were; and that view seemed to 
come--a terribie one—the next morning.” 

‘A terrible one!” she repeated wonder- 
ingly. 

“Terrible? Agonizing!’’ exclaimed Jack, 
as he began to pace the room in his* agita- 
tion. ‘*What couid I think?’ 

‘*] can’t imagine what you thought,”’ said 
his companion, looking at him with aston- 
ished eyes; except that you believed me to 
be Lady Trevelyan. But wby should that 
have seemed terrible to you | cannot con. 
ceive,’’ 

jack stopped, and returned her gaze in 
silence fora moment. She had no idea of 
wicked agit now seemed to him, mon- 
strous--suspicion, 

Why need he tell her?’ He knew now 
that she was--must be--guiltless; she was 
free, he loved her; why should he not 
keep silence about the past folly, and try 
to wih ber? 

By confessing what hé had for a mo- 
ment fancied, was he not running every 
chance? But Jack was one of the honest- 
estof men. He could not bear the thought 
of biding such « thing from her, ana 
a short struggle he burst out: 

“Oh, don’t you understand me? I was 
mad, of course, but I didn’t know you. 
The murder startled me. It was so mys- 
terious, There was no robbery, and 
what motive could there be? But you-- 
al unhappy wife 1 fancied you—ob, what 
can | eay?’’ 

She had suddenly grown pale, and risen 
to her feet. As he neared her, she re- 
treated with a look of horror, 

“And you thought--you thought—such 
a horribie, such an unutterable thing of 
me?’’ she gasped in a faint voice, 

‘No, no,’’ he protested wildly. “I did 
not think it—I coaldn’t. You must see | 
didn’t, for 1 loved you—loved you ali the 
time—as I love you now—as I shail love 
you till 1 die!” 

This passionate declaration did not seem 
to soothe ber. Sbe held out her hand, 
as though to keep him awey, and said in 
& horrified whisper: 

‘Ou, could anyone think that of me? 
And above all, you, whose memory 1 
have treasured all these years?” 

Tuis last speech maddened Jack by the 
6uchanting possibilities of what might 
have been, that seemed to ite in it 
‘‘Have some pity for me,” he said in low, 
broken tones; “I knew it waa false, all 
wrong, when | spoke to you just now, 
but I could not bear to hide it from you. 
1 was bonest, if a madman.” 

Tnere was a short pause. His compan- 
lon bad retreated to the window, and 
stood leaning st the wali near it, 
pale and drooping. He did not dare to 
approach her, but stood like a criminal, 
Walling for a word of pardon. 

At last she looced up, and said quietly: 

‘Let me teil you the real secret of that 
night I was the wife of Mr. Langley, 
who lived not far from the place where 
we met. 1 was married net my will, 
Or rather against my inelination, s few 
weeks before that time. I1 was eighteen, 
and my husband was sixty. You will 
think, and justly, that 1 was wicked to 
consent to such a marriage. I was fool- 
'sb and wrong, but | married to save my 
fatber from ruin. He was in the power 
of Mr. Lingley. I egreed to the sacri- 
fice, in ignorance of the real character of 
the nan | married. He was’’--sle stop- 
ped for an instant and grew psler-—-‘he 
was a fiend, I think. f can’t bear to 
Speak of my life with him, but I was so 
uisérable that I almost lost my reason. 
"46 bad brought me to his home in tne 

untry a fortnight after we married, and 
*'ler a month of torture, I ran away—the 

xht you met me. 1 esca to my father 
“nc with his help hia myself. Hehad been 
sh and wrong to agree to my sacrifice, 
in justice to him, | must say he also 








not really know what Mr, Lang! 
For some months my husband 
but he was in miserable health 
time of our marriage, and he 
llowing year.” 
° ph = camea nearer 
mploringly u her. 
“ she cried wildly, “if ton bed not 
that cruel suspicion! | shought of 
often, and the very thought that 
in the world made me happy! 
me 80 Sweet, so noble to me 
that {1 never before known that 
man could be so good to a wefman. M 
father was never very kind to me. No 
man had ever been like that to me before. 
And that moment, when you didn’t kiss 
me, I couid have fallen at your feet. And 
you—you-——-” She broke into hope- 
ees sobs, 
Jack flung himeelf down on his knees 
before her, and besought her not to drive 
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him 

“Don’t—don’t! I can’t bear it,”” he said 

———. **] tell you I didn’t believe 

t of you—i didn’t, I could sooner have be. 

lteved itot myself. 1 love you—I have loved 
ou ever aince. How could I have loved if 
bad thought that?” 

Sne was frightened at his violent distress 
checked ber sobs, dried her eyes, and ask- 
ed him ‘gently to sit down and be comfort- 
ed. He rone to his feet, while his compan 
ion herself took her formerseat. He began 
to pace the room again, and she sat silently 
watching him, At laet he approached her. 

“I suppose hate the sight of me 
now,” he said piteously, “so I won't 
trouble you any more, If you knew how 
I love you, you would pity me alittle. 1 
will ask only one favor before I leave you. 
Tell me r name,” 

“My name?”’ she repeated. 

“Yes, 1 want to know your name—your 
Christian name, to think of you by,”’ 

A soft color stole into her cheeks, .“‘How 
strange,” she murmured; “why, I have 
known your name all these years and 
thought of you by it. It’s sucha manly 
name, Mine is Barbara,’ she added soft- 


ly. 
Jack’s heart was beating eatenty nt 
ber tone as she spoke of his name, and he 
repeated, ‘‘Barbara! I shall love it for 
ever, Ob, my darling, my heart will break. 
Kut won’t you cali me once by ny name 
before I go?” 

“Oome here—Jack,’’ she answered with 
a sudden blush ard smile. ‘*No-no 
nearer,’’ was hurriedly added as he ap. 
proached her. He stood and trembled with 
suspense, 

Barbara rose from her seat. ‘Teil me 
first,’’ she said, “if you remember the last 
words | said to you that morning.”’ 

“The last words you said to me?’’ repeat- 
ed Jack, who was getting so intoxicated 
with hope that he could not remember 
anything. 

“Ab, you don’t? Whata miserable lover!’’ 
cried Barbara, with a soft laugh. “Weil, 
they were these: ‘What a happy woman 
your wife will be!l’”’ 

Jack’s geze : ae volumes bat his lips 
said not a wo 

She loeked at him with tender eyes and 
glowing cheeks, and holding out ner nand, 
whispere : 

“Ah, Jacw, 1 want to be happy!’ 

That pretty little hand was not taken, but 
the next moment Jack’s arms were both 
flung round her, while he took from her 
quivering iips the kies which, as he after- 
wards mn I she had owed him for nearly 
four years. 
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HERE is some little magic impnted to 
atraw. Thus there isa cure for thrush, 
in which the child is taken toa running 
s.rean, a straw is pulled through its moutn 
and its mother repeats the verse ‘(ut of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings,’”’ 3, 
There used once to be supposeda bidden 
virtue in astraw necklace as worn by a 
pilgrim. 
rasmus mentions such necklaces; and a 
modern attempt has been made to explain 
tnison the ground that wheat straw has 
been regarded as an emblem of peace, and 
that the necklace may have been worn to 
shield the pilgrim from harm during bis 
waytarinugs. 

hether the witches cared a straw for 
anyone we are not told; but they cared for 
straw, insomuch that straw was strewed on 
the floors of bouses, five orsix centuries 
ago, to keep them away, There are men of 
straw in various countries aud counties, 

There is (or was) a custom prevaient 
among servants waiting to be hired: they 
went into the market-piace with a straw in 
their mouths, as a mark whereby tueir 
wants migaot be made known. 

Very good tracing and copying paper bas 
been made from straw. Straws being tuba- 
lar and cylindrical do not seem to be well 
adapted for pur of fine art or artistic 
design; yet ingenuity has contrived a mode 
of applying them to some such # purpose— 
not nigh art certainly, but decorative and 
ornate. 

Tne French monke in the last centur7 
were wont to employ portions of their time 
in mak ng pictures and ornamental de- 
signs of straw. 

he straws were selected large, long, 

thin, and white; they were deprived of ail 
knots and enveloping membrane: they 
were bleached by sulpnuring; they were 
dyed or stained in various colors, a few 
only being kert white; they were split 
open by one rent from end to end; they 
were spread out into fiat ribbons half an 
in width; they were pasted side 





Scrupulous care was taken that all the 
straws in any one sheet should be exactly 
alike in tint. 

The monk having thus provided him. 
self with sheets of white, biue, red, green’ 
and other colored straw, proceeded with 
his labors. The sheets having been weli 

after the ng, be was enabied 

work upon without disturbing 

their bond of union, Some of the pietures 
were a kind of mosaic. 

The straw sheets were cut up into narrow 
—_ and th varying in —— and in 
color, were on peper: per, 
when dry, was again pa up into beripe, 
which were egain united in some new 
order of juxtaposition. 

Another variety more nearly resembled 
inlaying, or marquetry, or buhl work. 
Neveral sheete of straw, of various colors, 
were laid one upon another; a paper 
tern was laid upon them, and hard outting 
Wools severed all the sheets along the lines 
of the design. 

The little fragments thus produced were 
picked up one by one, and formed into 
devices by being on paper, the biue, 
the green, the red, the white, and so forth, 
being dispersed and mingled according to 
the taste of the artist. A bigher oleae ot 
the art was that In which embossment was 
jntroduced, 

This question of whole straw and split 
straw is one of no smal! impurtance among 
straw-workers, The straw bonnet is, or 
was, made of whole wheat straws, plaited 
in long narrow strips, these strips being 
sewn ether. 

Unless the straws be very smal) such 
bonnets are hesvy and cluinsy; hence the 
makers sought the means of splitting the 
straws into three, four, or more narrow 
strips each. Knives were employed to do 
this, but it was sorry work, the strips were 
uneven and the progress was slow. 

About halfa century ago an ingenious 
man invented a simple but efficient tool to 
aid in this o , and hie return was 
such as ingenious inventors do not al- 
siways realize—a handsume fortune. Be 

des wheat, rye and other straws are also 
used. Grasses and corn-strans bave also 
been made available, 

A lady need hardly be told bow elabor- 
ate the patterns of fancy straws now are; 
nor need anyone accustomed to manufac. 
tures and manufacturing operations be 
informed that these fancy productions re- 
quire machinery to bring the siender 
atrawe into such elegant convolutions. But 
the plain, old-fashioned mode of proceeding 
in somewhat as follows: 

The straws are drawn out, and the heada 
cut off, They are shorn of the leaves which 
sheathe the stalk, and mone arecut. They 
are whitened, or bleached, or seamed, or 
sulphured by exposure to the fumes of s#ul- 
} pbhur in a box. 

Then the plaiter comes in and examines 
whether the material be worthy of the labor 
about to be bestowed upon it. Ifit be gpot- 
ted, or reddened, or jointed, or bruised, or 
crooked, it is either rejected altogether, or 
is appro to inferior uses; but if it be 
atraight and light, and clean, and whole, it 
is ranked as first-class, and is divided into 
different thick nesses or fineness, 

Then comes the spl'tting. A little instru- 
ment made of iron, or Drass, or wvod, ora 
combination of metal and wood, ie thrust 
into each straw; there are cutters varying 
from fourto a dczsu in number, whicu 
sever the straw intoan equai number of 
parailel strips, As the little bits have a 
natural tendency to convexity on one side 
and concavity on the other, they are passed 
between two rojiers, which flatten and 
straighten them, Then plaiting begins—a 
process which we have not the temerity to 
attem pt to desoribe. 

How, by cores different numbers, 
and different kinds, and diferent siz:0 of 
straws, and entwining them in diflsrent 
ways, 'he ters produce the varieties of 
rustic, and pearl, and back bone, and lustre, 
and wave, and diamond, and doubie seven, 
and doubie eleven, and other denomina- 
tions of plait, let the inquirer learn by 
looking on, and not by mere reading. 
Strips are thus made up and sold in sc res, 
or pieces 20 yards long. A straw bonnet 
of sober and moderate pretensions oon- 
sumes, we believe, trom three to four 
scores of plait, The piaite are bleached by 
the larger manulacturers, wuo purchase 
them, and are then sewn and blocked, and 
pressed, and wired by women unth they 
azsurne the form of a smert bonnet or hat. 

——>- > — 

THE cultivation of the gift of prayer dare 
not, any wore than the gift of meditative 
contemplation, be left to accident, Ww be- 
come a mere affair of moods (of inclination 
or disinclination); for in tha. case prayer 
would far too often be omitted. 


_ Oo Se 
Bs not ashamed to ask if you doubt; bat 
be ashamed to be reproved for the same 


fault twice, 
———_---— « 
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Many of the recognized authorities in 
civil as well as military circlessay. “The 
malarial disease is most dangerous in that 
the kidneys are most liable to break down.” 
Such men aa Dacosta, Atkinson and Pepper, 
professors of our leading medical schools, 
and Soldaton, Surgeon. Gen, intne Rus- 
saenarmy, Woodward, Sarg. Gen, in our 
American army, speak <«f malaria a8 a 
direct com ptication of chronic —— dis- 
ease, The kidneys must be kept free from 
disease and the poisonous germs of welaris; 
they must act normally in cleansing the 
blood, for 65 gallons of it passes through 
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them every hour Peopie in malaria! 
localities recover frou both the cause and 
efiect of malaria by using Werner's Safe 

ire kK ver person, in the spring or fal) 
who has either kidney disease or malaria 
should use Warne:’s Safe (are as &@ precau 
Lionary ‘neasLure, 
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For generations a certain Japanese fam- 
ily had a box into which they put percent 
ages. Said one of them: “If I wantito buy 
agarment that costs $1, I buy it fer x 
cents; or give a feast that would cos! ©). | 
give it for $4: or to baiid a house for Fin | 
build it for $80, and oy the balances in a 
box. At the end of the year we meet, open 
the boxes and give the contents to the 
eng It coms us some eelt-denial, but we 
are always prosperous an! bappy.’’ The 
call tulsa Vaerchipplog “The Great Bright 
God of Self-Restraint.’’ 


—- 


The next court in Tioga county will deal 
with au interesting case. Kecently one 
William §@Brown went into partnersbip 
with bis neighvoor, Jones, in the purchase 
ofacow. It was mutually agreed that the 
oo-partners were to sbare alike, Brown 
refused subsequentiy to share the milk, 
maintaining that Jones owned the front 
half of the cow. The cow rocentiy lifted 
Mr. Brown with her horns and now he 
sues Mr. Jones for damages. Jones, in 
view of the fact that he was cheated out of 
the proceeds of the rear end of the cow, 
doesn’t feel easy about paying tor damages 
caused by the front end of the animal. 

The French Council of State bas cono! ud- 
ed the examination of a series of public 
administrative rules applicable to the va- 
rious modes of buri and cremation. 
With regard to tho burning of the bodies 
of the deaa, noa us tor cremation i« 
to be made use of without authority trom 
the Prefect, who will grant it after consu!- 
tation with the Hygiene VUounci!. Kvery 
burning of @ body is to be authorized by 
the Registrar on an application from the 
tamily, and the production of a certificate 
from doctor who atiended the deceased 
that death was due to natural cause, or, in 
absence of this, a report of the inquiry 
conducted by the municipal dootor, A 
report will be drawn up recording the re- 
ception of the body, and its incineration, 
which will be trauamitted to the municipal 
authority. The ashes will not be allowed 
to be deposited even provisionally any- 
where except in piaces of burial regulariy 
established, or to be removed without the 
consent of the manictpal authorities, 

A correspondent has discovered tn the 
neighborhood of Halberstadt a village 
named Ntrobeck, of which all the innabi 
tants are cheas players, (heen is reguiariy 
taught in the schools, and every year there 
ina public examination tn the game, a dix 
tribution of priz9a in the shajps of chess 
boards, and a kind of chess tournament and 
temtival at which the six beat players in the 
locality are publicly teted and carried home 
in triamph. Instead of pothooks ani 
bangers, young children are initiated at 
their motoers’ knees into the mysteries of 
chess, while the ambition of the adult 
peasant’s life is to be able to piay a larger 
number of blindfoid gaines than his neigh - 
bor, Tne holiest shrine for miles around 
isa tumbie down tower which, ecoording 
to local tradition, was the home of an un- 
trocked priest who, four or five centuries 
ag, first introduced to the yeomen of Stro- 
beck the ‘4jame of Kings.’ The ‘ireat 

[lector once through the village and 
played with one of the farmera. It is also 
said that Frederick tue (ireat played chess 
at Strobeck, buat this legend in not autnen- 


tloated. 
NOW! IN THE SPRING OF THE 
YEAR. 





Daring winter, Nature wisely arranges 
that we abould live on foods containing 
wiuch fat, or, as they are known, hydro- 
carbons, for the purpose of supplylog |eat 
to the body; the chemical operativn neces 
sary to trausform fat into heat is the exciu- 
sive work of the liver, and #0 during the 
time stated it is constantly congesied. 

With the approach of warm weather our 
diet changes to muscle-producing tood, and 
the work of the liver is much lessened In 
the majority of cases, however, itis >* un- 
able \ completely throw off tue excess of 
bile. but remains congested, causing that 
ia” lezy, tired feeling which many have 
in the spring mouths, when the weatuer 
becomes warm. 

ta” This is evidence of an unhealt y 
condition, and tuough people appreciate 
the necessity of an aiterative at thin per 
lod, the common idea is WwW take drastic 
pills and prodocs «4 cathartic effect, only w 
inake matters [¢° worse. The liver must 
be unloaded anu its proper action re*tored 
before hot weather if you wish to 2+" pre- 
serve health, and if this distinct cali of 
nature is unheeded serious resulta wii! 


occur. 

La” The blood will become loaded with 
biie and lithic acid, and as [7 every dro) 
of vitai fluid passes througn the kidneys 
to be purified, they s90n break down anid 
are unable lo carry out the deadly poison 
Warner's Sate Cure and Warner's Sate 
Pils have not only a). *pecific act on on 
the k'ineys, but on the [+f iver aiso. 

ta” They thin the thickened bile mo that 
it will pass out through the ducts, enable 
the glands to unload themacives, act as « 





| 


solvent on all Dillarv acids and in « word, 
147” Ot these great organs for the a agen « 
wort, [ef preventing blood polson ng 
inflammation, abecess and al! #f!! clions | 
which they sre no liable 

tT” As you vaiue the biessings of healt 
do aot silow the summer to appros 
without giving your system a ue 

use cleaning n tne 4 ‘ a 
n dicated 

, T he forewarned 
s ned 
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THE PRINCENS. 
BY A. ln 


Ooneluéed 


(PV Baroness had recovered trom her 
| awoon, aod came to nee her lord in 
the bail, 

“How are your bere 80 soon, my lord?’ 
ete said. 

The Baron told her what be had done, 
and what he had seen, 

“What!” she cried, “have you returned 
without searching the Magic Valley? Oh, 
my lord, go now—save our littie darling— 
iOmorrow it may be too late. Let it not 
be said that the Haron Hauteur wae afreid 
of entering the Magic Valiey.’’ 

The Baron, not very willingly, promised 
uw gO, 

He summoned all bis men-atarms and 
put on his best armor, He marched to 
the entrance of the valley and there jes .ed 
the order. 

“Out me that rope!’’ 

Two sturdy retainérs came forward, sod 
witn axes and hunting kuives tried to out 
the crlunmson rope—allin vain, They could 
make po impression on It. 

“We mnust atoop to conquer,” said the 
Karon, and with wondertul condescension 
he bowed his head low and passed under 
the rope. 

A large party of bis retainers at once 
turned about and ran away; batsome boid. 
or spirits followed him into the Vailey. 

“Goon,” said the Baron, eyeing them 
sternly. “Lead the way.” 

“I]t is 1 ot for us to go before our Baron,”’ 
they cried with one voice, 

‘That means, that you are afraid!’ he 
cried angrily. ‘Follow metben! Ho! Hal 
Hum!’ 

This waa the anolent war-ory of bie house. 
There ia litt e duubt that tne * Fee, to, fum"’ 
ofthe giants Blundervore and Cormoran 
Wasa vulger way of saying this majestic 
rentence, Kitner the giants themee! ves de- 
xenerated, which seems quite likely, or 
Lnose who heard them made a alight, and, 
under the circu;etances, very pardovabie 
inistake, For there can be littieoubt that 
these gianta were natives of the Keaimea of 
lnncy, and they may have been younger 
brothers of some Baron avoestor of Baron 
Ilauteur, 

Pue Baron, crying bie war-ory, and wav- 
log bis drawn eword, ruebed up the defile 
turough the rocks and reached the jovely, 
ye axotul looking valley. 

Looking back, he found that be was 
alone, Notone of his train had followed 
bliin. 

*Cowarda! traitore!l’’ be exclaimed, “ye 
avail suvert for this, Sball 1—tollow them? 
‘lhe valley looks very quiet—very like 
other valleys. Il sbail goa little turthe:-- 
jJuat lo content poor Gentiles weet,”’ 

He waiked on—it was quite easy, and be 
rea bed tue rocky platforin where on one 
side he saw (he round bole ip the rock, on 
the otoer the dreadful black pool, He 
mopped and vegan calling -- 

“Maybiogsom! you troublesome little 
monkey, come here. 1 have come for you. 
1 sball forgive you if you come at ovoe-— 
you very nauguty littie girl, Don’t krep 
we waiting, uodutiful child. Uniess you 
oome at once, i saball whip you soundly.’ 

Suddenly--without warning--Le found 
hitmeelt confronted by the Fatal Cat. 

“Go home, you biustering booby,"’ sald 
the Princess of the Valley, quietly. ‘You 
seo the deep black pool? A woment more 
aud lebali bave you thrown in, And jin 
(hose magic Waters you will simply cease 
to be. it is my fate to perish thus, but not 
until | am confronted by something strong- 
er than the paté | bear the bouse that cast 
mec, And you, weak fcol, go at once, 
before I lowe my temper, Your daughter 
jae heard your call, butshe did not seew 
at all disposed to join you. Go--gco—go” 

And with a yell *be sprang at bim, he 
Baron turned and fled--fled down the val- 
ley, pursued by the terrible cat; be reached 
the crimaon rope, turnbled over it anyhow, 
and turued to look, The cat was vo longer 
Visible. 

Tbe Baron was borne home in a fainting 
state, anc it was four days before he came 
perfectly lo biasenses, Gentlesweet nursed 
bim teaderl); and made bim tell her ex- 
actiy what hed occurred to him in the 
Magic Valley. 

Her wind wasmadeup., She would save 
Mayb ossom, of share ber fate. 

On the morning of the fifth day the Bar 
oness dressed herself in her plainest ap- 
parel, and lett the castle upperceived. Sie 
wok a cake in ber pock May bioseom 
might be hungry--aleo abe took the ilule 
shoes, for the child must not walk barefoot. 
She reached the crimson rope, bent ber 
fair head low, and passed under it. She 
never paused nor taitered, but waiked 
steadily on witb head ereot, 

Ah, we litue know how strong love can 
make the weakest among us. Geniies weet 
toought of ber lost obiid, and of nothing 
eine: Of berself, her safety, ber dignity, ber 
probable fate, she thought notatail. And 
mo she walked fearlessly up the Magic 
Valley 

Something moved on the path before 
her, #be slopped to look, and saw a large 
grey owl, lying on its side, apparently 





dying. Even now Gentiesweet could not 
pass OD, leaving (be creature to suffer | 
spalded Se @et Gown on a large stone, | 
tied t wWito SOF isp end examined it } 
it ie ballf-etarved she sald a, bow | 
im 1 la, poor thing. And what is thie? 


1 what wicked rue) 4 ng pin 





stuck into the creature so deep, I must 
pull tout. There, now, you poor thing, 
maybe you will feel better.” 

She fed the bird gently with some of the 
cake in her et, aad seeing the glint of 
water close by, she lifted some in hoil- 
low of her white band, and gave it a drink. 

‘That is all J can do tor you,"’ she said, 
“I must pot délay any longer.” And she 
laid the bird on the grass, To ber surprise 
it lo ked up at ber and eald diatir ctly. 

“Wait one moment, gentie lady, until I 
recover a little, I beseech you wait,’ 

Alfier a minate or 80 Gentiesweet saw it 
stand op end bi gin to put on « pair of biue 
« 


*Madam,"' said the owl, ‘vou bave saved 
my life, and though | am often very weary 
of it, | feel very grateful toyou. In return, 
let ne save you from such a fate as mine 
Tarn, lady, and fly from}this natetul place, 
You are in the Magic Vailey of the Fatal 
Cat, and if my mistress becomes aware of 
your presence, your fate ia sealed,’’ 

* You are very kind,’’ said Gentiesweet, 
but I cannot fly, my iittle daughter bas 
waodered into the valley, or bas been 
brought bere somehow, 1 am seeking 
her,’’ 

‘Then I think, Madam, that you are the 
Laroneas Gentiesweet?"’ 

“Tl au--and a most unbappy mother,” 
“Noble lady! fly while iight is still pos 
sibie. The child you seek is a child no 
longer—-like ail the stolen children of your 
house she has been turned intoa kitten. ] 
owe wy l'berty to ber, for onlv this morn- 
ing she contrived to open the door of the cup- 
board in which wy wistress had shut me 
up snd jeft me to perish: forgetting all 
about me, I believe. You know that the 
Baron came bere seeking the child. He 
got away safe bul the Princess lamented it 
ever since, and regrets that she did not tarn 
him into a porcupine! and she will not let 
you escape ber. And your child would 
not go with you. The Baron called her, 
and my iuistreas wockingly gave ber leave 
to go, but sbe ran to ber brotcers and 

wou!ld not go,"’ 

‘Her brotbere!’ cried Gientiesweet, ‘O., 
iny babies, wy babies! Kut tell me, kind 
owl, did the Baron oall ber tenderly, telling 
her how we were all so sad without ber?’ 

* | cannot say that be aid, Madam. He 
promised her a whipping and called ber 
troublesome, and | know not what else. 
Had be been kinder she might bave wished 
to go then, but now it is too late for that. 
She ie changed-—-she is the inaddest, werri- 
est, happiest of them all, Last night abe 
caugbt a mouse and played with it, buntipy 
it about tbe cave until it was almost deau 
with fear.’’ 

“My cender-bearted littie girl did that!’’ 
cried the Baroness, “Ah, | inust eave her 
or sbare ber ftate,.’’ 

“Are you so wilful, Madam? will nothing 
turn you bace? If there isa creature that 
you hate and fear, into that creature you 
will be transformed, Look at me. 1 was 
the Princess's gentiewoman. I| was afraid 
of owls and she knew it. Nota creature 
among her train but was turned into some 
bird or beast: and | am the only one left 
now.”’ 

“I cannot help it,” said Gentlesweet, 
“if 1 mast be a toad, why I must; but | 
shall at least see iny children, and let 
them know bow their mother lovee them. 
1 am resolved, good Mistress Ow!l,’’ 

“Then what | can do to help you | 
will do, noble lady, be my fate what it 
may. Attend to my words, When the 
Baron came to the top of the glen, the 
Prinoess, in the form of the Fatal Cat, 
came out to meet hiw, and | have littie 
doubt she will do the sawe when she 
knows that you are there. On the other 
side of the rock, nearly opposite the pas- 
sage by whicn she wiil come, you will 
gee the black pool. Its waters are fatal 
to all who toucn them; they are destined 
to be fatal to my mistress bereeif, but 
only when ashe is contronted by something 
atronger than her hate for the House trom 
which she sprang. Ob, lady, what 
strength bave you?’’ 

*None "' said Geatiesweet, ‘‘l am fright- 
ened; but there is something here,’’ laying 
ber band upon ber heart, ‘that is strouger 
than lear; perhaps it may prove stronger 
than bate. At ail events I will go immed. 
iately.’’ 

“Alas that you will! but reme:nber what 
Ihave wld you, lady, for ite your only 
cbance—and a poor one,for she is wary and 
suspicious, I wiil be near, and if I can beip 
you, | will do so,’’ 

Phank you, kind friend, 1 will remem- 
ber. Kat my hope is to ” Mayblosaom in- 
to my arm4, and run. bave no strength 
for a straggie.’’ 

She passed upthe valley, meeting with 
no further adventure until she reached the 
ro rook with the round passage through 
tand the awful biack pool on the other 
side of the piatforin. Leaning against the 
rock and bending down towards the bole, 
she called aloud— 

‘\May blossom! my darling, ny one com- 
fort! wy little girl! come to your mother, 
Maybivesom her heart is breaking for the 
lugs uf you. Nope shail blame you for run- 
Ding away, We kpow you meant no harin. 
Only come baca, come back, wy little May- 
blossom.’’ 

Far «fl, im the cave, the Fatal Cat lay on 
her cushion, watching the kittens at play. 
It wae the very wildest, maddem play 
and Mayblossom was the wiidest tuyere. 
The springs she made! the jumps of her! 
the way her tail whieked and her eyes flasn- 


ed! And in the midst of the fun, the Baro- 


ness sent ber pitiful ory down the passage 
AD6 £illenpe ceased itvelr antica sud s0019 
Ge Fatal Uat frowned 
‘This becomes very tiresome, 
does the young wowan want to be turned 


&8naii or something elise that is very ' 





| ‘ 
r 


SDe @aid, 








nasty? You, Mayblossom! do you know 
that voloe?’”’ 

“It is my mocher’s voice,’”’ aaid Mayblos- 
som, ‘and she calls wne.”’ , 

“And you may go to ber if you like,” re- 
plied the Princess, ‘‘l shall easily cateh both 
her and you. Go if you will—but you must 
take the consequer cs. 

“Don't ee go,’ whispered Faires- 
perance in a frightened voice. But now the 
Barovess spoke again. 

‘‘Mayblossom, my darling, my only be. 
loved, will you not come to your poor 
mother who loves te ao deariy?”’ 

Slowly did Mayblossom draw near the 
entrance to the pasmage; the Fatal Cat jaugb- 
ing maliciously all the time. 

“Go by ali eens,’ she said, “I shall be 
amused to see how your mother looks when 
she sees yeu, Do you expect her to care for 
a kitten? a kitten too, that will never even 
be a cat?’’ 

Mayblossom hesitated, the Baroness 
Genticaweet, who was fast losing the faint 
hope that bad sustained ber until now, 
cried despairing! y— 

“Come. home, my chil’, whatever bas 
happened to you. Let we only see you once 
moref I don't care what that cruel witch 
does to me, | will stay here, forl cannot 
live without my Mayviossom!l” 

At these words, Maybiossom sprang into 
the passage and witha cry of rage the Fatal 
Cat flew after her. 

The Baroness, leaning against the rock 
heard thie terrible yell. She started up and 
stood g+z ng and staring at the mouth of 
the passage. Oul eprang a white kitten, who 
ran ecran bling into ber arms and bid its 
head in ber bosom, But beforea word could 
be said, out sprang also, with a yell and a 
vell and @ bound like those of a tigress, the 
Fatal Cat! 

With wonderful courage and presence of 
wind, the Baroness placed berself between 
her enemy and the mouth of the passage. 
Atthe same moment the cat turned and 
saw her. 

Rising upon ber bind feet, she began to 
utter aspell; one moment more and the 
Baroness was lost! Butsurely this was 
Mayhlossom, whose little heart was beating 
hard with terror as she pressed herself close 
to ber mother’s breast. And with her 
child to figbt for, Gentiesweet was strong 
indeed, 

Witn acry which echoed far down the 
valley, she rusbed atthe Fatal Cat, se z+ 
her with both bands and flung ber with ail 
the strength she bad into the black whirl 
ine pool. 

Down, down, #be went, her snowy form 
showing Out distinctly against the dark 
sides of the ;. it; the Baroness, leaning over 
the edge in an agony of terror, listened for 
the splash which would prove that she bad 
reached the water. 

Butthere was nosplash, not asound broke 
the stiliness, not a drop of spray came fiy- 
ing up, nor a circle appeared on the surface 
of the mysterious water, 

But as the fo-m of the Fatal Cat touched 
the face of the pool she disappeared, ceased 
to be, she was gone! 

The Baroness, panting and frightened, 
still gazed down, when a voice behind her 
made her turn round. There was Mistress 
Ow! in a state of great excitement, 

‘‘Baroness Gentiesweet, brave and loving 
lady, brave because loving! You have 
saved us all, Butl beseech you, lose no 
time; the spell is working vow and those 
poor children will be prisoners in the Cave 
ifthey do not escape while theyre still 
kittens, Call them, Lady—see how the 
water rises,’’ 

Yos, the black water was turning siowiy 
round and round, risivg as it turoed. The 
Baroness, clasping the while kiiten in her 
arios, ran to tne hole in the rook and crieu: 

‘*Run! escape for your lives! the water is 
rising!” 

And ina moment, one after another, the 
whole baud of kittens rushed outand stoou 
gazngather. Just asthe last of them was 
safely out, the black waters reached the 
platform of rock on which they stood, 

Tuen they vegan to turn the other way, 
aud sink as rapidly as they bad risen; and 
before they had entirely disappeared,every 
prince and princess bad regained his or her 
righiful form and the Baroness was eur- 
rounded by a group of lovely children. 

But all she saw was, that her own little 
May bivseoun lay in ber armas, 

“Mother, dear mother, kiss me and for- 
give me, I will never run away again! Ob, 
we shall be so happy now! You wiil never 
ait alone and ory any more! You will never 
sit alone and cry any more! Come here, 
brothers; mother, see your loat babies! you 
have three chiidren now,” 

Tue poor Baroness might really bave 
fainted, 80 overpowered was sbe, but that 
Falresperance burst into tears, crying— 

“No one wants us! We have no mother!”’ 

‘*] will be motber to every Oue of you,’’ 
said the Baroness; “uy heart is big enough 
to hold you all, Kies me, dear children; 
allot you. 1 wili love you all, have no 
lear. Now, let us leave this piace and get 
out of the Magic Valley, for do not fvel 
quite sate here, even yet. But bow un- 
grateful | am! *here is Mistreas Owi?’’ 

“Lam here, Madam,” said the ssmewbat 
senteutious voice of the owl; and bebold a 
Very respectable old lady with a hooked 
nose, dressed in a fashion that none of the 
beho.ders bad ever seen before, save in 
very old pictures, 

Such a happy procession down the valley! 
Tne childrea crowded round the Baroness 
who bad a «ind word for all. : 

And at the entrance to the valley they 
und the Baron wiib ail | : ‘ 
poor Kindbeart weepi ig bitterly 
ra Ho Hum! Here they cous cried 
Lbe@ Baron 
‘These are our three children, Baron, 


Said (;6nties weet, “and the pail ia broken 








8 retainers, and | 


at last; we beve no more to fear from 
Fatal Cat” - 

hen sbe a her story sim and 
quietly, and the whole audience bees forth 
intothe cry— 

“Hurrah for the brave Baroness Gentie. 
sweet, who fought and overcome the Fatai 
Cat.”’ 

And there were tears in the Saron’s 
eyes as he kissed his wile, saying, ‘ Gentie. 
sweet, you are indeed a brave woman.”’ 

‘‘Not brave at all,’”’ she answered, “but 
May blossom is my own littie giri, and [— 
love her so dearly.” 

The crimson rope had vanished, the 
valley lost all ite terrors and became the 
tavorite iaey pes of the rescued children. 
They were all very happy ‘“‘once upon a 
time.’ 


A MAN WITHOUT A NAME, 


At the time when the French ‘Reign of 
Terror” was at ite height in 1793. a prisoner 
was brought betore one of the Revolution. 
ary Judges of Paris, accused of the not un. 
common although somewhat involuntary 
crime of being a man of good family, or, as 
it was then called, an ‘‘aristocrat,’’ 

To look at the accused, one would hardly 
bave eapeane much danger to the newly 
established Republic from him; for he 
was a white-baired old man of sixty-five, 
stooping with age, and almost crippiea by 
rheumatism. 

But the mere sight of any one who look. 
ed so much like a gentieman was quite 
sutticient to arouse the patriotic indigna- 
tion of the wortby jadge, who, before bis 
elevation to the juuicial bench, had com- 
bined the profession of a rag picker with 
that of a thief. 

‘‘Prisoner,’’ growled he, frowning s0 
fiercely that his eyes were completely hid- 
den—which was perhaps just as well, con- 
sidering how remarkably hideous they were 
‘*@bat ia your name?’’ 

“Monsieur de Saint-Cyr,’’ answered the 
old man, a littie more proudiy than was 
quite safe under tbe circumstances, 

“The word ‘Monsiear’ exists no longer,” 
grunted the judge, with an extra scow!; 
‘in our glorious Republic every man is 
called ‘Citizen, ”’ 

* De Saint-Cyr, then,” amended the ao- 
cused, 

‘\De’ is an aristocratic prefix,’’ objected 
the still unsatisfied judge; ‘‘and the aristo- 
cats bave been swept away.” 

“Well, then, levit be Saint Cyr, if you 
wisn it,’’ suggested the old gentleman. 

But this fastidious juage waa not to be 
pleased even now. 

‘There are no Saints nowadays,’’ cried he, 
knitting his bushy brows anew; ‘‘the old 
religion is abolished!’’ 

“Well, I must be content, it seems, to 
be simply Cyr,’’ said the much-snduring 
prisoner. 

‘Sire’ was the king’s title,’’ retorted the 
implacable judge, with a woltish grin at 
his own Jest, “and the king has been be- 
headed!’ 

“I give itup, then,’’ said the accused, 
laughing in spite of himself. ‘You must 
settie it in your own way now, Citiz:n 
Judge, tor you have cut me down so sinall 
that there is hardly enough of me left to be 
tried!” 

But the joke, poor as it was, turned out a 
good one in the end for M. de Saint-Cyr, 
ior the judge was so tickied at his own wit 
that he ended by letting him go free, 


— 


Tor LAUGHING JACKAss.—The laugh- 
Ing )sckhases 16 @ species of gigantic king 
fisher, which, having been placed by one 
of nature’s freaks in a country where there 
is almost no water and very few fish, car- 
ried the joke a degree farther on his own 
acc.unt and turned bis attention to the 
catchibg of saakes, 

Toe bird derives the name fromm his note, 
which is « compound of the **hee-haw” of 
a jackass and the laogh of a hopeless 
inaniac, with a few interjected gurgies like 
the sounds made by a man while strang!ing 
and the groans of a person effi cted with 
remorse, 

There ts an intelligence and evident vein 
of humor in the laughing jackass, who 
loves to approach you silently, regard you 
contemptuously for a season, and then let 
off his demontacal note as near your ear 44 
possibio—after which he makes off expert- 
ly, cackling with derisive laughter as he 


goes, 

His diegreceful familiarity with strange’s 
is in part due to his devil-may-care charac: 
ter, and for the rest, to the fact that nonody 
moiests bim, and that hia services in keep- 
ing the country free from superfiuous 
Snakes are encouraged by a fine o! tive 
dollars imposed upon anyone who kills 
him, 

His manner of dealing with snakes |s to 
pounce upon them, seizs them by the back 
ofthe neck, fy withthem wriggling to* 
= height, and drop them to the earth. 

be jackass ison the ground as quick asthe 
Snake, and if the latter still shows fight, re- 
peats the operation until the serpent | 
ready to give up the ghost peaceably. 


———_ 6 -~< 


“HEMORRHAGE may take place from 
the kidneys or from the mucus membranes, 
particulariy tbat of the nostriis.’”’ 5° 
writes T. Granger Stewart, M. D, F. R.5 
K., Ordinary Surgeon to H. M., the Queen 
in Scotland, Protessor of Practice of Puy’ 
in the University of E iinburgh, in an 4! 
ticle on Bright’s disease. Hence the 
naiurai inference is that the kidneys u 


|; DG restored to a besithy condition 


| 


| is effects will disappear, Warner's Sale 


Cure is ihe most efficient agent for 
purpose known to science, 
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MY HEART, 
— 
BY WM. W. LONG. 
You have opened the long closed temple, 
from the world sealed amd set apart; 
Was ft worth the trial and trouble 
rv unlock this thing—my heart? 


You have seen the inner chamber, 
No eyes e’er Saw save mine— 
Under its dust-liaed cortain 
“ee you au. bt that is divine ? 


Can you ’wake anew the music 
Ooo ite sllent, unstrung lyrey 

Fil it with iife and beauty, 
And Love's pure, sacred fire ’ 


(an you sweep, garner and cleanse |, 
And make it perfect, complete ’ 

And the fount of its bitter waters 
Cuange to a pure spring sweet ¥ 


You have read t's closest secrets, 
You have seen it all laid bare; 
Now, kaowlng all that you «>, 
lbare you enter and keep It there 
ee ee 


A MATTER OF DANCING. 





Clisthenes, a tyrant, says the old Greek 
historian, Ilerodotus, had a beautiful 
daughter whom he resolved to marry to the 
most accomplished of theGreeks. Accord. 
ingly all the eligible young men of Greece 
resorted to the court of Bicyon to offer for 
the hand ot the lovely Agarista. Among 
these, the moat distinguished was Hippo 
clides, and the king decided to take him as 
his aon-in law. 

Clwthenes had already invited the guests 
to the nuptial feast, and had slaughtered 
one hundred oxen to the gods t> obtain a 
blessing On the union, when Hippoclides 
‘ flered:to exhibit the crown and climax o! 
his many accomplishments. 

He ordered a flute-player to play a dance 
tune, and when the musician obeyed, he 
(Hippoclider) began to dance before the 
kiag and court and guests, and danced to 
bis own supreme satisfaction. 

Atier the first boat, and he had rested 
awhile and recovered breath, he ordered a 
table to be introduced, and he danced 
iyures on it, and finally set his head on the 
‘able and gesticulated with his legs. 

W hen the applause had cea ‘ed, Ciisthenes 
sa: d—as the young man had reverted to his 
lect and stood expectantly betore himn— 
“You have danced very well, but I don’t 
want a dancing son in-law.” 

How we should like to know what He 
rodutue dves not tell us, whether the tyrant 
was of asour mind, objecting to dancing 
op principle, or whe.her he obj ccted to the 
peculiar kind of dance performed by Hip 
poclides, notably that with his head on the 
table and his legs kicking in the sir. 

I do not think that such a thing existed 
at that period as puritanical objection to 
dancing, but that 1t was the sort of dance 
which cftended Ciisthenes. 

Lician, in one of his Dialogues, intro 
duces a philosopher who reproacies a friend 
for being addicted to dancing, whereupon 
the other replies that dancing was ot divine 
invention, for the goddess Riss frat com 
posed set dances about the infant Jupiter 
to hide him from the eyes of his father 
Saturn, who wanted to eat him. 

Moreover, Homer speaks with high re 
spect of Caucing, and declares that. the 
grace and nimbieness of Merion in the 
iance distinguished him above the rest of 
tne heroesin the contending nosts of Greeks 
and Tr: jane, 

lie adds that in Greece statucs were 
erected to the honor of the best dancers, c0 
highly was the art held in repute, and that 
lesiod places on one footing valor and 
dancing whea he says that ‘‘ The gods have 
hestowed fortitude on some men, and on 
others & disposition for dancing !’’ 

Lastly, he pute the philosopher in mind 
that Socrates uot only admired the salta. 
tory exercise in others, but learned it him 
self when be was an old man. 

Oa hearing thia defence of dancing, the 
morose philoeopher in Lucian’s D.alogue 
projessea himself @ convert, and requests 
lis friend to take him to the next subscrip- 
tioa ball. 

Steele, in the ‘‘Speciator,’’ declared that 

no One ever was @ good dancer that bad 
nota good underetanding,’’ and that it is 
su art whereby mechanically, so to speak, 

& sense Of good breeding and virtue are 
neensibly implanted in minds not capable 

! receiving it so well im any other rules.’’ 

1 cannot help thinking that the dancing 

mmended by the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ learned | 

lage by Socrates, and that in which 





the Greeks won the honor of statues, was 
something far removed trom that which in 
curred the displeasure of Clisthenes, ani 
lost Hitppoclides the hand of his beantifa! 
mistress. 

The dance is rot properly the spinning 
around of two persons of opposite sex in a 
waliz, hugging each other, and imitating 
the motion of a teetotum. The dance is an 
assemblage of graceful movements and 
figures performed by as set number of per- 
sons. 

There is singular beauty in the dance 
proper. The eye is pleased by a display of 
graceful and changing outline by bringing 
into play the muscles of well-moulded 
limbs. But where many performers take 
part the enchantment is increased, just as 
part-singing is more lovely than solo-sing. 
ing, for to the satisfaction derived from the 
graceful attitude of one pertormer is added 
that of the beautiful grouping. 

A single wel) proportioned figure is a 
goodly sight; several well-proportioned 
figures in shifting groups, now in clusters, 
now swinging loose in wreaths, now falling 
int line, or circles, whilst an individual, 
or a peir, focus the interest, is very beau- 
titul. 

It is the change in a concert from chorus 
tw solo: and when, whilst the single dance, 
projected into prominence, attracts the de 
lighted eye, the rest of the dancers keep 
rhythmic motion, subdued, in simple 
change, the effect is exquisite. It is the 
accompaniment on a living instrument to 
solo. 

A correspondent recently gave an account 
of the Japanese ballet. He tells us that the 
Maikos or Japanese baliet-dancers are girls 
of from sixteen to eighteen years of age ; 
they wear long fine silk dresses, natura) 
flowers in their hair, and hold fans in their 
bande. 

Their dance is perfectly decorus, exquis- 
itely graceful, and of marvellous artistic 
beauty. It partakes of the nature of the 
minuet andthe gavotte ; it makes no vio- 
lent demands on lungs and muscles; iw 
object is to give pleasure to the spectators 
through the exhibition of harmony of 
lines, elegance of posture, beauty of dress, 
grace with which the tolds of the long 
drapery fall, the play of light, and change 
ot arrangement of color. It is a dance tull 
of noble and stately beauty and has nothing 
in common with our ballet, with its ex 
travagance and indelicacy, and—it must be 
added—inelegavuce. It is a play without 
words, and a feast of pure delight to the 
artistic eye. 

Now all this beauty is taken from us. 
The waliz has invaded our bal!l-rooms and 
drives all other dances out of it. Nex: w 
the polka the waliz is the rudest and most 
elementary of step and figure dances; it 
bas extirpated before it the lovely and in 
tricate dances, highly artistic and of elabo- 
rate organization, which were performed a 
century ago, of which one Was the country 
dance. 


Grains of Bold, 


A single grateful thought towards heaven 
isa perfect prayer. 

Partial culture runs to the ornate; ex 
reme culture to simplicity. 

The feeling of gratitude has all the ardor 
,of a passion in noble hearts. ; 

Who keepeth his mouth and his tongue 
keepeth his soul from trouble. 

Satire often proceeds less from il] nature 
than from a desire of displaying wit. 

We never injure our own character 80 
much as when we attack those of others, 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called conscieace, 

Calumny 1s the homage of ourcontemp»- 
raries, as some South Sea Islanders spit on those they 
honor, 

The three things most difficult are—to 
keep a secret, to forget an iujury, and to make gou! 
of leisure. 

The man that works at nome help society 
al large with somewhat more certainty than he who 
devotes himself tocharities. 

Don’t hurry. Don’t fret. Don’t worry 
Whatever you have to do, do it with your might; 
but dom’t get into a fever about It. 

There is no merit where there is no trial; 
and, ull experience stamps the mark of strength, 
cowards may pass for heroes, faith for falsehood 

Man has evil as well as good qualities 
pecuilar to bimeelf. Drunkennese places Lim as 
much below the level of the brutes as reason elevates 
bim abeve them. 

A man, so to speak, who is not able t 


bow to his own conscience ever nora z is ar 
ew fata 





a condition respect! y sa 


othe me of e cay 





Femininities. 


To boast that we never coquct is « sort 
of coquetry. 


Better make penitente by gentleness thao 


hypocrites by severity, 


A Beltast, Maine, woman has entered a 
machine shop to learn the trade, 


A lady, describing an ill tempered maa. 
— **He never smiles but he fecis ashamec of 


A pretty present for a gentleman is s 
long neck-tie case of silk or plush, with gold letter- 
ing or some fora! design. 


In o list of the twelve great women vo! 
the worid there appears bat one name of an Awmeri- 
can, that of Margaret F aller, 


Heartiessness and fascination, in about 
qual quantities, constitute the receipt for torming 
the charscter of a court coquctte, 


Mies Kate Sherman, a buxom Tennesxce 
«irl, met her father at the depot the other day and 
broke two of his ribs at a slaogle hug. 


Easily made scrap bags are fashioned 0! 
& gray silk bandkerchief, with a drawing string run 
in such a way as to leave the four ends loose. 


The adoration of his heart had been to 
her only as the perfume of a wild flower which she 
had carelessly crushed with her foot in passing, 


A paper advertises tor ‘‘girls tor cook 
ing.’’ A contemporary replies: ‘‘You would like 
them raw, when you get accustomed to them,’’ 


A young lady in Portland, Me., ba 
worked up « new business in which she is sald to be 
doing weltl—that of reading to oid or disabled per- 
sons, 


A woman in Baltimore bled to death 
from a cut on the leg, caused by the breaking of « 
whisky bottle that she habitually carried in her 
stocking, 


Miss Elite, rushing in: ‘‘Oh, ma, Clara 
Tiptop has eloped!'’ Mrs. Elite, ferventiy: **Tnank 
Heaven! Now we won't have to send ber any wed- 
ding present,’’ 


Tne only alternative. Maud: ‘' And 
what will youdo now, that poor Fiossie is gone?’ 
Siby! (mourning the demise of a favurite poodie) 
**l shall marry.’’ 


Plush and tapestry coverings for flae 
furniture have had their day, for a time anyway, 
dealers say, and satin, both plain and brocaded, is 
taking (heir place, 


‘‘No, ma,’’ said Madge, putting her foot 
down firmly, ‘*i shall not wear my biue dress to be 
married in! Lehall wear white for my wedding- 
drese or nothing!'* 


Bigley: ‘I understand your wile is 
sick.’’ Bailey: ‘*¥es; she hasn’t spoken a word for 
three days.’’ Bagley: *‘By gracious! She must be 
& pretty sick woman!'’ 


A grocer of New York city says that 
many women start their fires with clothes-pins when 
they happen to be out of kindiing-wood. For this 
reason the sale of c'othes-ping is very laige. 


The man who picks up the trains a! 
Qaeen Victoria's ‘*drawing-rooms’’ is Sir Spencer 
Ponsonby-Faal, Hehas been manipulating trains 
over #@ years. He has become bent and worn in 
the service. 


A nurse girl who was hired by a tasb 
fonable city lady to begin service the next week 
showed ‘that she had experience by the taquiry, 
**Madam, isit areal baby ora poog dog nat I must 
take care of ?*’ 


The Cuicago woman who paid $10 000 
for a cloak, bas a doublechin, pouting lips, a peaked 
nose, keen eyes, heavy brows and—short hair, [ier 
hands are large; her feetare of a size unknown Ww the 
reportorial Culcagoan, 


Gioom and sadaess are poison to us, and 
the origin of hysterics, You are rightin thinking 
that this disease is in the Imagination; you have 
defined it perfectly; itis vexation with causes it to 
spring up, and fear that supports it. 


Two sisters in Franklin, lnd., becoming 
angered at a young man because he deserted one of 
their family with whom be bad been keeplag com- 
pany, tollowed him W his new girl's house, aud Were 
on the duorstep gave him asound thrashing. 


Mr. Kenwood: ‘‘[ hear you are engaged 
to Mr, Tallboy.’’ Miss South Park: ‘*Who told 
your’? Mr, Kenwood: ‘‘l have forgotten, but | 
understand the toformation came from Jack him- 
eeif.?’ Miss South Park: ‘‘l wish he would teil 
me,*’ 


The average man has very little use tvra 
smart woman, She is full of schemes and is ambi- 
tious wo ebine. Her disposition is anythiug but 
domestic, and she is not the must genial companion 
for e man whove mind Is taken up with business 
affairs. 


What is called ‘‘:he very giddiest lamp’’ 
in London Is reported to have been observed in the 
boudvir of a young woman of uoquestionabie sta- 
tion, The supports are the ‘‘groterquely elongated 
legs of a plak-evockinged ballet girl, "the outepread- 
ing skirts forming the shade, 


‘Mes. Astor and Mra Vanderbilt wear 
silks especially designed and woven for them. 
Where they buy their things te never divulged by 
deaiers, and the fashion of thetr gowns Is profoundly 
guarded by their dresemakers from the knowledge of 
other women So writes a New York correspon- 
Gent. 

Wite: “Oh, Henry, I’m ever so mach 
obliged to you; my new bonnet came up this atter- 
noon.’’ Hasband: ‘ Did the vill come with it?" 
Wife, not comprehending: ‘*] don't know whether 
it was Bill, Tom or Joe. It was alittle fellow, with 
red hair.’’ Musband: ‘Little, eh? Well, it #aen") 
piil.*’ 


A bridegroom who created a sensation io 


| 
| 
' 


yhio by falling to putin ae appearance at the time | 
fred for his wedding, turned up some Gays later a 

e a ” ne with the ezplagati 

4 a . 4 w o 3 

e ag v a s . * 

* e marriage takes pila 


FAasculinities. 
Handsome apples are sometimes sour. 


God made you, but you marry your. 
self. 


Evil to him who laughs at woman's sul- 
feriage; God eball lauch at his prayers. 


A lite without love is a painted fire; in 
vain do you expect light and warmih. 


© how b ttera thing it is to look Into 


happiness through another man's eyes! 


A young fellow at Emporia, Kansas, 
pawned his gus to obtain a marriage license. 


The lash th® man does not object to 
beve laid on bis shoulders—The eyelash of a pretty 
art. 


The Prince of Wales now practices upon 
the banjo, or **Callforala harp,’’ as it ts styled in 
hie circle, 


He is the best gen'leman that is the son 
ot bie own deserts, and not the degenerated heir of 
another's virtue, 


Probably the most wide-awake class of 
mea tn this country are the young fathers who have 
been blessed with twine. 


The man ‘‘who knows everything’’ isa 
«reat blessing in company where all the others are 
mcidestand unassuming. 


Young man, it is a great deal better to be 
counted *‘close’’ oreven ‘‘stingy’’ than to run in 
debt or depend upon others, 


An old bachelor says that marriage was 
instituted for ne other purpoce than to prevent one 
from sleeping Magonaijy in the bed. 


Basntul young man: ‘ Ahom—Sally — 
ahem~'' Sally, encouragingly: ‘‘Well, Georger'’ 

nally, do you spose your.ma would be willin’ to 
ve my mother-in-law?'’ 


With regard to manner, be careful to 
ppeak in « soft, tender, kind and loving way. Even 
when you have occasion to rebuke, be careful to do 
it with manifest kindness, 


The regulation professional garb of Eng 
lish physictans and surgeons is the high hat—black 
in winter, drab or white in summer—and aiways a 
dark frock or morning coat. 


R ches and happivess are not twin born. 
Stephen Girard, being congratulated ou his com- 
fortavle position in Hie ass millionaire, replied, 
**l merely have bread, lodging and raiment.’ 


It a dector ie married the young women 
won't call him, andif heiesingle it ts not believed 
by the married ones that he can be trusted in critical 
moments; therefore, what is the poor doctor to do? 


A Maine hunter enys: “If you are lost 
iu the woods, shout aad thea fire your gun; if you 
fire the gun and then shout you will give the im- 
pression that there is murder or something of that 
sort,’ 


J.bn Bright used to say that in one im. 
pcrtant respect a dog issuperior toa man. When a 
man is utterly out of everything he gives up; but a 
dog simply curis up ani so continues to make both 
«ode meet, 


“Do you ever go to bed with cold feet?’’ 
asked the medical man. ‘'No, sir,’ sald the pa- 
tient. ‘*How do you manage itr’? ‘Oh, I just lay 
down the law,’* **Whatdo you mean?'' ‘‘Why, I 
never have cold feet myerif, and I won't let her get 
into bed till bers are warm aiso.'’ 


Beware of diunkenness, lest al) good 
ineo Deware of thee; where drunkenness reigns, 
there reason is au exile, virtue a stranger, tiod au 
epemy, blasphemy is wil, cathe are rhewric, and 
secrets sre proclamations, Nvab discovered thatin 
one bour, jirunk, which, sober, he kept secret #0 
years, 


A corréapondent attributes his new crop 
of halr to the frequent use of the yolk of an ews. 
After rubbing bis bead thoroughiy with the yolk he 
rinsed it of with tepid water, and he aiviees olbers 
becoming bald to follow exactiy the same curse. 
Ile ibinks the treatment efficacious because of the 
sulphur in the egg. 


Said Mr. Justice Stephen, of England, 
alluding to the case of a defendant who soughtto 
escape liability for certain expenditure by throwing 
the blame of ordering it upon hie wife: ‘That is « 
very old excuse, Loften frit that Adam-—I mean 
that ie—weil, [have always wished to hear Kve's 
account of that transaction,'’ 


FE hereal wife, rapturously: ‘Oh, George! 
Mra. Van Dorem! has bought the elegant sapphires 
which have been on exhibition at S'iMauny's, She 
paid $12 OOOforthem., Oh, darling! Loeverbetore or 
since have seen soch arich blue as they are!’ Huse 
band: **lf you could have seen Mr. Van Dorem!, «« 
I did, Just after his wife told him of ber purchase 
you would not say that, dearest. Hy was infinitely 
more blue than the sapphires. 


A little, rosy cuecked girl, having a ship 
plog tag Lied lo 8 bullonbole, arrived at the Unsion 
Depot io Kaueas City, on @ recent morning. Se 
was Kena Dawson, of Mayvilie, Ky., + years ol age, 
on ber way w ber aunt's in Bao Fravcisc. when 
asked why she was golng eo far alone ohe la reported 
to have sald: ‘Papa's gota oew mamma tow She 
doeen't ike Renie, and papa sald that sunvie would 
take good care of we, Jast lite poor mamma,'* 


A mao having married a woman wh 
hed already had four busbands, was asked why te 
became the Ofth. He said, ‘‘l am of an adventu- 
rous dispositions, aod having teard thal ber Gret 
busband rao away, that the second hung bine! 
the third shot Limee [, aud the jours drowned him 
oclf, l wanted to try my iuck aod see what woud 
become of me; and i'm alraid,’’ he aided, with a 
sigh, ‘‘that I ehan't have the pluck to du what avy 
ot my predecessors did.*’ 


Benjamia Frenklin, being in company 





onee with three gardeners who were notortous Stare 
aod wanting to experiment « /ittie in buman " 
ture, promised to reward thr one who eh if 
him the greatest ile The frst wald that he 
bad t la ’ Lie second averied Lhe 
te ne he thir aod ale 
. a a . 
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Recent Book Jesues. 


Our lathe Ones and The Nursery tor 
May Is as usoai lied with the best of read. 
ing and pictures tor the little ones, Pablish- 
ed at ¥) Bromfield street, Boston. 


The Woman's World tor May eontaingss 
namber of articles of both a practical and 
entertaining ohaeracter, including among 
others: ‘Women Wearers of Men's 
Clo bes,” by Mra. Crawford; ‘Sedan 
Chairs,’ by Allen 8S. Cole;"""A Few Words 
About Fiortda,”’ by Iza Duffe Hardy; 
“Moent and Soent Bottles,’’ by Miss E,. 
Hatuaway; and “The (?ymnasiam for 
Giria,”’ by Mra. L. Ormiston Ohant. They 
are ail handsomely illustrated, The latest 
fashions are aleo fully set forth, and the 
editor, Osar Wilde, as usual contributes 
none interesting literary notes. The frontie- 
plece to this is “A Lady of the Eighteenth 
Century.’’ Published by Messera, Ussse!| 
& Co,, New York, 

foe notable features of he Pupular 
Science Muntily tor May are: continuation 
ot De. Anurew White's remarkable chap. 
ters on “The Wartare of NSclenoe,’’ this 
time dealing with ‘Diaboliam and Hyete. 
rin; “Agnosticiam,” replies of Rev, Dr. 
Henry Wace and the Bishop of Peterb. 
rough to Prof Huxley-both exeedingly bard 
nuts for the agnostic professor to crack; sec. 
ond paper on *“Glasa-Making,”’ by Prof, C. 
Hantord Henderson, this time giving ‘‘Tne 
History of a Picture Window,”’ lilastrated 
‘Marking on Mara,” by Garrett I. Servies, 
ina curious and Interesting illustrated pa- 
per. Among other varuable pap ore are: 
“The Beet-Sugar Industry,”’ by A. H. Al- 
ny; “Conviot Isiand of Brazti,’’ by J. 0, 
Kranner; “Solence at Muyby School,’’ by 
Dr. J KE Taylor: ‘ Eggs in Chemistry and 
( nnmeroe,”’ by K. L. Simmonds; ‘Desert 
of Gobi and the Himalayas,’ by Lieut. F, 
EK Younguusband; sketch of Radolf Olau- 
sius, with a frontispiece, Appieton«<« Co., 
New York, 

‘The frontispiece of the May St. Nicholas 
isa oharming drawing by Mary Haiiooh 
Foote. Joel Chandler Harris, in oconciud- 
ing ‘Daddy Jake, the Kanaway,’’ introdu- 
duces a charecteriatio “Uncle KR omaua’’ 
story. Sarah Orne Jewett continues “A 
Hit of Color,”’ and Octave Thanet notes tne 
aimusing features of an a'nateur representa. 
tion ot «Tue Land of Nod”’ on a pianta:ion. 
Mra. Catherwood concludes ber Oanadian 
serial, and Mra, Wickham continues her 
notices of dogs belonging to well-known 
Americans, “An Oid Q tarrel,” by Frances 
Courtnay Baylor, isa sparkling dialogue 
between tne snowflake and the biade of 
wrasse, Boys will be strongly attracted by 
KE i. Barbour's biography of atwo-headed 
turtie, and will sire with their sisters 
keon enj :yment of the mischievous ‘ Cuff, 
tue Or puso Boar cub,” and al-o of the atir- 
ring # ory “La Tour d'Auvergne,” Besides 
these, there are pictures, poeme and other 
Interestiog articles in plenty. The Century 
Oo, New York, 

Tne May /lectic preseate many interest 
ing fomtures, Mr, Edward Whyim hase 
strong @xposition of the Panama Canal and 
the causes of ite failure, Mime Blayede Bury 
gives usa scathing study of Frenoh litera. 
ture under the ttle of ‘Tne Decadence of 
Thought in France,” The Imperial Suo- 
oeasion of Austria, is the subject of an able 
paper by J. D. Bouchter, and Prof. Gold- 
win Smith has a very interesting articie on 
probibitioniem, as shown in recent agits- 
tions in the U alted States and Canada. A 
brilifant and scathing paper istbat by Robert 
Buchanan on ‘The fuodera ¥oung Man es 
Critic’? Dr. Ware replies to Prof. Huxiey 
in this number with a keenness of logic 
which will exolte much attention. Alex 
Innes Shand discourses on ‘Tne Pleasures 
of Sickness,” and Mr, H. H. Jobnaon, the 
distinguished African explorer, has a 
powertul article on the usefulness of fore- 
ign missions, Toe other papers cover a 
wide variety of topics, and ali are charm- 
ingly written. £. B. Pelton, 25 Bond street, 
New York. 

Lippincott s Magazine for May presente 
ab unusually interesting table of contents. 
Phe com) ete novel is furnished by Mra. 
kK. W. Latimer, author of “Princess 
Amelie,”’ “Salvage,” etc, The scene of the 
story is laid in Franoe, during the stirring 
and extremely interesting times which im- 
mediately preceeded and followed the great 
French Revolution, Anua Catharine Green, 
author of that famous novel, The Leaven- 
worth Case,'’ and of other clever detective 
stories, contributes ey tale, told In 
verse, of mediwval Spain. Monoure ID, 
Conway furnishes some correspondence, 
hitherto unpublished, between George 
Washington and Bev. Jonathan Boucher, 
Another timely article entitled ‘‘Washing- 
tou's New York Residence in 1789,” is by 
Anne A. Wharton, A clever e “The 
Incred, bility of History,” “How I Made 
My Autograph Album,” by Edward W. 
Kok, shows what perseverance and brains 
can acoomplish even in this much-trodden 
field. Several oiher articles in prose and 
verse nake up a readable number, 

-_—_ DD oS 

“WILL the educ-ted woman marry?’' is a 
question under discussion in some of the 
In:gez nes. That depends, If her education 
imakes her bright, pleasant, entertaining 
and sensibie she will marry, provided a 
inan worto baving ie within reach. Sut if 
her education makes ber critical, dogmatic 
and pedantic, she will not marry, for the 
simple reason that no man wiil aek her. 

Ail women Ought to be well educated, 


oc <_— 


PUTTING ONE'S FOOT IN IT. 


“I never open my mouth but I put my 
foot in it,” was the curious com nt of 
some unlacky wight, who might have re- 
osived consolation bad he reflected on the 
number of offenders that daily keep him 
comp ny. 

A child may often be expected to put bis 
or her heediews little foot in it, as. the 
phrase goes. For instance, a youngster 
one day an invitation to dinner at 
the house of a little friend with whom he 
had been playing. 

At the tabie uls hostess anxiously in- 
quired: 

“Charley, can you cat your own meat?”’ 

*“Humphb!"” said the youn r, who was 
sawing away; ‘oan’: I? I’ve out just as 
tough meat as this at od 

Peopie who are destitate of tact might 
take warning from such juveniie maia- 
props, but such does not often appear to be 
the case, judging by the numerous ex- 
amples to the contrary, 

A millionaire railway-king basa brother 
who is bard of hearing, while he himself 
hes avery prominent nose. 

Oace this rallway-king dined at a friend’s 
house where he sat between two young 
ladies, who talked wo bim very Por 
rather to his annoyance, but he said noth- 
ing. Finally, one of them shouted a com- 
monplace, and said in an ordinary tone to 
the other: 

‘Did you ever see such « nose in all 
your iife’’ 

“Pardon me, ladies,” said the million- 
aire; “it ia my brother who is deaf!"’ 

We can imagine the borror of the lady 
who indulged in sucb personal remarks; 
she was no more ee, se than 
the hero of the following. hen dining 
atacertain castic a Mr. T——-, alter the 
ladies had retired, remarked to a gentleman 
present that the lady who had sat on bis 
right was the ugiiest woman he bad ever 
seen. 

“] am sorry to hear,’' said the gentieman, 
‘that you think my wile so ill-looking."’ 

“Oh, no, sir; I meant the lady on my 
left; | made a mistake,”’ 

“Well, sir, she ia my sister.” 

Alluding to newspapers, it may be re- 
marked that advertisers and unpractised 
writers therein, through ambiguity of 
words and phrases often commit absard. 
ities that may be touched on as further 
illustrating our subject, 

A country paper one related how “during 
the celebration a child was run over wear- 
ing a short red dress, which never spoke 
afver wards,’’ 

In the description of the doings of a mad 
dog, it is said that ‘he bit a horse on the 
leg which has since died.’’ 

n account of a funeral says: “The re- 
mains were committed to that bourne from 
which no traveler returns attended by 
his friends,’’ 

It 1s not surprising that foreigners some- 
times fail to catoh all the shades of mean- 
ing belonging to our words, 

A Frenchman transiated Shakespeare’s 
line, “Out, brief candle,’’ by, ‘“iet out, you 
short candie.”” And the expression, 
“With wy eword | will carve my way to 
fortune,” was rendered, “With my sword 
I wili make my fortune cutting weat.”’ 

Adveriisers often give us amusing speci- 
mens of composition, of which this is an 
example: 

‘Lost by a poor lad tied up in brown 
paper with a white atring a German fiate 
with an overcoat on and several other 
articies of wearing apparei,” 

A powder for destroying vermin by 
saying, ‘A fortnight i was full of rata, 
and now | don’t think I have one,” 

The lecturer put his foot in it thoroughly 
when be prefaced bis discourse upon the 
rhinoceros with, “1 must beg you to give 
me your urdivided attention; indeed, it is 
absolutely impossible that you could form 
& true idea of the bideous animal of which 
we are about to speak, unless you keep 
your eyes fixed upon me,’’ 

A certain her discoursing upon 
Bunyan and his works, caused a titter 
among tis hearers by exclaiming, ‘In 
these days, my brethren, we want more 
Bapyana’ 

Another clergyman pleading earnestly 
with his parishioners for the construction 
of a cemetery for their parish, asked them 
to consider the ‘deplorable condition of 
thirty thousand Christian Englishmen 
living without Christian barial.’’ 

Suil more curious wes the clericai slip 
with which we conclude. A gentieman 
said to the minister, ‘When do you expect 
to see Deacon S—— in?’’ ‘Never,’ 
said the reverend gentleman solemnly; 
‘the deacon is in heaven.’’ 





Very Sensitive Muy.—“You’ve loat 
him for good this time,’ said the boss bar- 
berto one of his shavers as a customer 
wert out and slammed the door behind 
him. 

“Yes, but 1 forgot.’’ 

“That's no excuse, If you can’t attend 
to business you must go.”’ 

“W hat’s trouble?’ queried the re- 

r ofthe boss, 

“He didn’t brush the man’s head.”’ 

‘But his head was bald as a bone.’’ 

“Oertainly, and that’s why he should 
have brushed it. Bald-b ed men are 
very sensitive: ro must use the brush the 
same as if they had plenty of hair. To do 
so gives them an idea that you don’t take 
particular notice of their dnesa, 

“And won't that man return?” 

“Never. He’ll try some other shop next 
time, and will even advise his friends to 





nplexion! Why 
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| keep away from bere.” 
ied aol - eer 
Remember the Divine saying 


| Keepeth bis mouth Keepeth his life, 





CURIOUS COINCIDENCES. 


A curious story of coincidence is related 
by a well-known living poet, aa pen Oo- 
curred to nimeelf and sister, while ting 
a re note valley in Switzerland some years 
ago, the clroumstances of which are sub- 
stantially aa follows: 

W bile strolling about one evening to ad- 
mirethe calm and repose of the vall 
which lay spread out before them, their tal 
unacoountably turned to the subject of 
murder, and each to s late as to 
what their first impulse would be if they 
should be so unfortunate as to find the 
body of a murdered man in the wood, 

Continuing in this strain, the brother and 
sister taiked until they reached the hotel, 
when the matter was dropped. 

Mr. X. (the poet) applied for the use of a 
carriage the next morning, and was refer- 
red to the landiord, who informed them 
that it would be impossible for them to have 
the two horses intended for their carriage, 
as one of them was wanted to bring in the 
body of a man, found early that morning, 
murdered, atthe head of the valley. 

Questioning him, Mr. \. learaed that, in 
all probability, the murder had been com- 
initted very soon afverthe conversation of 
the evening before, 

On visiting the spot where the body had 
been discovered, it was found to be the 
identical place, where, on the previous 
evening, they had stood speculating as to 
what they should do in case of such an 
event. 

To heighten the dramatic effect of the oo- 
incidence, they were told that nocrime of 
violence, 80 far as known, had ever before 
been committed in that valley. 

The fact that the mind of the poet shoud 
have turned to such a subject justat that 
time partakes of the nature of a presenti- 
iment, and the coincidence is certainly one 
of the most peculiar on record. 

Perhaps the most astonishing coincidence 
of any we wight mention, and at the same 
time one perfectly authentic, is related by 
a well-known writer. 

“] was walkiog,’”’ says be, “on my way 
down town, witha neighbor who was go- 
ing the same way, when m eee 
for noapparent cause, sud ~~ F nged 
the subject on which we were tting, by 
an inquiry concerning a common acquaint- 
ance, who had disappeared out of our lives 
several years before, and whom I knew he 
beld in s al detestation. . .. My 
friend had heard of him the year before in 
San Francisco, and later as somewhere in 
Europe. ‘And there is no man,’ he went 
on to say, ‘that I should more heartily en- 
joy knocking down, if he would only give 
une the provocation.’ We had at that in- 
stant reached acertain street, where, sud- 
denly turning the corner, one of the pas- 
sing crowd came straight into collision with 
my friend, slipped upon a spot of ice as he 
struggled to keep his balance, and fair! 
measured his length upon the pavement. if 
turned to pick up the hat of the fallen man, 
when | felt myself grasped by the arm by 
my friend, who whispered, ‘By Jove! don’t 
you see it’s the very man, and I’ve done 
it, after alil’ Sure enough, it was the diat- 
ent traveler; who had turned up to be 
knocked down, 860 to speak, by a ooinci- 
dence, 

$$$. 

Domestic Wrkt BLANKETS.—It fre- 
quentiy happens that the man who is 
brilliant and pleasing In society is morose 
and taciturn at home—a veritable wet 
Dian ket, 

‘‘tlusb, children; papa is coming!”’ cries 
out the or, anxious mother, when the 
steps of husband and father sre heard; and 
the silence which instantly follows tells its 
own eloquent story. 

Yet men of this type, because they have 
no positive vices, look upon themselves as 
model husbands and fathers, not under- 
standing that they deprive the homme circle 
of all the little pleasures which make life 
happy. 

No unequal struggle is more courageous, 
says a well-known writer, than the effort 
of a middie-aged wife to conceal from her. 
seif that the amiable lover of her prime, 
ber (iratiano, 60 gay, 80 airy, speaking his 
infinite deal of nothing, is converted into 
the silent boor of her meridian, 

He takes his weariness a fortress, in- 
trenched bebind which he may comfortabiy 
and safely defy all conjugal and social 
claims; while she turns her fatigue into a 
means Of grace, reproves herself for seif 
indulgence in longing to yield to it, and 
goes out todo the social duty that cannot 
be shirked, or ite reading or working in the 
room with her oppressor, infinitely ione.y 
in either case, 

Iti right thata man should secure a 
competence for wife and child, who with- 
out him might eat the bitter bread of 
poverty. 

But if he cheats their present of all that 
mekes it worth having, for the sake of a 
future that may never come, he is ulity 
of a folly that is cruelty. They are epon- 
dent on him for their daily joys as much as 
for taeir daily bread. To supply the one, 
he bas no right to pretend to himseif that 
he may stint the other, 


—_ 


WE should accustom ourselves to view 
those above us without admiration or envy, 
and never look upon those below us with 
contempt, Little souls fall down apd 
worehip grandeur, without reflecting that 


admiration is due only to virtue and good. 
ness. , 





_ i << . 
AN honest reputation is within the reach 
fall men; they obtain it by social virtues 
by doing their duty This kind of 
ilawor t is true, is neither brilliant nor 
ng, Dut it is often the most useful! for 
1) O88. 





THE ONLY TRUE R. R. R. 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


The most certain and safe Pain Remedy 
in the world that instantly stops the 
most excruciating pains. It is truly the 
great 


CONQUERER OF PAIN 


and has done more good than any known 
remedy. 


FOR SPRAINS, BRUISES, BACK. 
ACHE, PAIN IN THE CHEST OK 
SIDES, HEADACHE, TOOTHACHK 
OR ANY OTHER EXTERNAL PAIN, 
a few applications rubbed on by the 
hand act like magic, causing the pain to 
instantly stop. 

For COLDS, BRONCHITIS, PNEUL- 
MONIA, CONGESTIONS, INFLAM. 
MATIONS, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, 
PAINS IN THE SMALL OF BACK, 
etc., more extended, ionger continued 
and repeated applications are nesessary to 
effect a cure. 

ALL INTERNAL PAINS, PAINS 
IN BOWELS or STOMACH, CRAMPS, 
SPASMS, SOUR STOMACH, NAUSEA, 
VOMITING, HEARTBURN, NER 
VOUSNESS, SLEEPLESSNESS, SICK 
HEADACHE, DIARRHOEA, COLIC, 
FLATULENOY, FAINTING SPELLS 
are relieved instantly and quickly cured 
by taking internally a half to a tea- 
spoonful of Ready Relief in half a tum- 
bler of water. 

WITH RADWAY’S PILLS THERE 
IS NO BETTER CURE OR PREVEN. 
TIVE OF FEVER AND AGUE. 


Price 50c per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


ADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent. 


com or QOROFULA, 


And Other Constitutional 
Diseases. 


Builds up the Broken Down Constitution, 
purifies the blood, restoring health and 
vigor. 


Sold by druggists. $1.00 a bottle. 


| = Ameer 
PILL 


The Great 











Liver and 
Stomach Remedy. 


STOMACH, LIVER, BOWELS, KID- 
NEYS, BLADDER, NERVOUS DIS- 
EASES, LOSS OF APPETITE, HEAD. 
ACHE, CONSTIPATION, COSTIVE- 


NESS, INDIGESTION, BILIOUS- 
NESS, FEVER, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE BOWELS, PILES, and ail de- 
rangements of the Internal Viscera. 
Purely Vegetable, containing no mer- 
cury, minerals, or Deleterious Drugs. 
PERFECT DIGESTION wil! be ac- 
complisbed by taking RADWAY'S 
PILLS. By so doing 


DYSPEPSIA, 


SICK HEADACHE, FOUL STOMACH, 
BILIOUSNESS will be avoided, and the 
food that is eaten contribute its nourist- 
ing properties for the support of the 
natural waste of the body. 


Price 25c per box. Sold by all druggists 


Send a letter stamp to DEB. BADWAY 4&4 0 
No,32 Warren Street, New York 

S@” intormation worth thousands w 
you, 

lv THE PUBLKI Be sure an ask 
WaY's, and see that the name ‘*HADWAY 

what you buy 
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Humorous. 





Have you ever?’’ I asked, 
ot sweet Doll, as we bashed 
lu the food of the moon's pale glory — 
“Have you ever met him 
W bo quite suited your whim 
As the hero of your love story?*’ 


‘here's a man,’ Doll replied— 
And I (thought that she sighed, 
tbo’ her lipe wore a smilie arct and merry — 
\ bo might do very well, 
if it weren’t—don't tell— 
ile ie so far above me—se very! 


‘Hut bie name ?’’ I implored, 
For sweet Doll I adored, 
And to think of her loving above her 
Was the bitterest blow 
Phat could fall, don*t you knowy 
Ou a young and a passionate lover. 


‘As for that, *’ Doll laughed,- 
Aud I saw that she chaffed 
Witb the saug-froid of a romancer— 
“}' ve not heard, you see, 
Ile's Just Known to ne 
As the man in the moon,’’ waa her answer. 
—U. N. NONB, 





Irredeemable bonds— Vagabonds. 
A stand for the write—T ae inkstand. 


The less head a man has the more fre 
juently he loses it, 


It must be the spur of the moment that 


nakes Lime gO 80 fast, 


Che time to buy another umbrella—.] ust 


aiter you have lent one, 


To cure deafness—Tell a man you've 
meto pay him money. 


Howto cure a cold—First catch your 
i, then proceed as with bacon, 


What’s the difference between a turnkey 
anda jJeweler?’’—One watches cells and the other 
+ watches, 


“Anything to please the child,’’ as the 
purse said when she let the baby craw! out at the 
tuird-stlory window, 


‘How do you do, little boy?’’ ‘Got a 
l\dino my hbead.’? “Ob, [guess pot, What makes 
you tulnuk so¥’* ***Cause my eyes leak and my nose 
jlon*t go,’ 
Aman in a Western town hauled 800 
iri logdsof dirt Ip ope month, and the booming 
editor published It as ‘*800 transfers of real estate 
forthe month,’* 


brown, speaking otf Robinson to Jones 

ic oluer day, said ‘*his virtues may be summed up 

uastugieline,’? *UCertainly,’’ replied Jones, *4f 
Luere Is @ noose at the free end,.’’ 


“Whatis it they’re hollering all over 
the store?’? asked the old granmger. ‘‘Cash,’’ re- 
pledthe clerk, ‘‘Humph!’’ growled the granger, 
i disgust; ‘‘why don’t they vary it by sayin’ ‘gosh’ 


metines?’? 


Diner-out: ‘‘Waiter, how’s this? I have 
jist discovered a collar button In my soup.’’ Walter: 
‘Ves, sah, youlsdelucky man, We has prize soup 
ou Mondays an’ Wednesdays, A barnsome gilt in 
every Lwentietb plate, sah,’’ 


An execution was lately attended by the 
sheriff and Jury, with a few friends, The clergy 
inan in hia prayer hoped that the awful punishment 
would have its effects upon thoee present, by induc- 
jug them to forsake their evil ways, 


Physician: ‘‘Your husband is quite de- 
rious and seems utterly out of his mind, Has he 
wuized any one to-day?’’ Wife: ,**Oh, yes; he 
aied mea dragon this morning, and he constantly 
s)raks of the governess &s an angel,’’ 


“Ma,’’ said Bobby, ‘is it wrong for lit- 

+ boys to tie tin kettles to dogs’ talls?'’ ‘'De- 

edly wrong, Bobby; [hope you'll n¢ver do such 
athing asthat.’’ **No, indeed, ma!'* replied Bobby 
vuplatieally; **all Ido ts to hold the dog.** 


A broom is not a watch, and yet it is 

torlousthat broomstick. This filppant fancy may 
he developedin many ways; thus one may insist 
Lal hddles tick; that you can make a bed tick; that 
asiack tleks; that some sheep tick, aud even that 
wim, alas! ticks, 


A youth, repentant, but incoherent, over 
dissipation, signed the following pledge: ‘'I 
sicimoly promise to abstain from the use of ali in- 
bo sicallng beverages, otherwise than asadrink, and 
) vfaalty, unless prescribed by a physictan, at least 
‘cur mes a day, excepting cider,’’ 


A Socialist remarked, ‘‘That the dearest 
roplu the whole world was friendship. Whereupon 
‘ )v@0 wan rose from amongst the congregation, 
‘4 elated bathe koew another dearer ship stiil, 
‘us hal wascourtehip! Hehad once been defend- 
‘ul io aclaim fur breach of promise of marriage. 


Mr. Small: ‘Mr. Brown, let me intro 
© you lo this gentleman here, whotsa brother of 
‘o\be, aod also to this elderly gentiemaa, who is a 
father of mine,’? Mr, Brown: **fhank you; IL've 
Seeveral of your brothers, but I think this is the 

ic of your fathers whose acqualutance I have 


luormed,?? 


Two very dirty tramps were arrested the 


rolghtand locked up, ‘‘Where do you liver’’ 


sssed the justice the mext morning of the older 
faup. ““Nowhere!’? was the suriy reply. ‘‘And 


“ere do you liver’? he assed of the younger tramp. 
“lve got tbe room abeve him,’ was the retort. 
ive you W daysin the workhouse to prepare 
ve your residence, ’’ said the court. 
Bg I 


Moke CurRys or Bap CoLps AND 
‘ OCGHS have been effected by Dr. Jayne's 
‘pectorant, than by all other remedies I 

" itisa popular remedy with us, and 
antly growing in favor. Mr. JaMus 

N, Watsontown, Northumberland 


‘ 


Tas “Wanr’ Co.umna,—The following 
are said to be gensane edivertnements toms 
different ent newspapers: 

— a hostier. Must also be a hust- 


A wealthy bat invalid gentieman,a great 


sullerer from gout and corpaience, hav 
been ordered by his to pay mrice 
er attention to his would like to en- 


eege ® first-class gastronomical director. 
lady who has just taken a bouse in 
suburban portion of the town wouid like to 
purchase a ¥ calf, not over five years 
of age, which would yield about two pounds 


Five Dollars Reward—Stoien or strayed, 
a dude who answers to the name of Uboily. 
Was last seen following a female member 
of a burlesque troupe. The above reward 
will be paid to anyone returning it to its 
keeper, 

A first-class tenor, employed week nights 
in Pat Brady's concert saloon, not caring 
to be idle on Sunday, will accept ¢ - 
—_— in some church choir for that day 
on y: , 

For sale, a revolver, bowie knifeand fine 
head of hair, Reason for selling, owner in 
reduced circumstances, Addreas Cowboy. 

A butcher wanted. Second-rate actors 
need make no application. 

Wanted, & weil-known temperance 
lecturer, a reformed burglar; also, frightful 
example. Applicants must bring referen- 
ces as to sobriety and previous good chara- 
eter, 
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BURNED AT THB STAKE.—W hata little 
way we are after all from the dark ages! 
How many readers are aware that it is 
only 100 years since the iast criminal was 
burned atthe stake in London—and that 
criminal a women? Here is the account 
of that event which a corresponcaent bas 
sent: “On the Iisth of March, 175, nine 
wretches were executed at Newgate— four 
for burglary, one for theft, and three men 
and one woman for coining. After the 
men were ‘turned off,’ as the phrase 
went, the wretched woman was brought 
outtied to a stake, and burned to ashes 
after the form of strangling her had been 
gone through by removing the stool where- 
on she stood and throwing her weight on 
the cord which bound her throat to the 
stake. Curistiana Murphy wes tbe iast 
woman burned alive in ndon, though 
possibly a later victim may bave been ex- 
éecuted in some country town.”’ 

—_—_—- —q{-o > —__ — 


WasuH Your Hanps,—Cases of infection 
to be accounted for in no other way, have 
been explained by the fingers as a vehicle, 
In handling money, especiaily of paper, 
door knobs, banisters, car straps, and a 
huodred things every one must frequently 
touch, there are chances innumerable of 
picking up germs of typhoid, scarlatina, 
diphtheria, small pox, etc. Yet some per- 
sons actually put such things in tneir 
mouths, if not too lage. 

Before eating or touching that which is 
to be eaten, the hands should be immed- 
iately and scrupulously washed. We hear 
much about general cleanliness as ‘next to 
goodlineas,’’ It may be added that here,in 
particular, it is also ahead of health and 
safety. The Jews made no mistake in that 
“except they washed they ate not.”’ It was 
eT ordinance as wellas an ordi- 
nanoe of decency. 
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A POINTER. 





As every reader of this paper knows, it 
has become one of the fine arta to write at- 
tractive and interesting advertisements— 
especially medical ones, 

Now it seems to us that if, for instance, 
the world-wide advertisers of Warner’s 
Safe Remedies would adopt astyle where- 
by they could work in astartling story o/, 
say—wolves, we believe the immense salen 
of their medicines could be still more large- 
ly increased, We give them the benefit of 
the idea at any event. Let is commence 
like this: 

Patter! Patter! Patter! ° 

Tbere itis again. Itis not fifty yards 
from where he ijast baited. The steps are 
too light for those ofan Indian. A grizzly 
would rush upon {ts victim with a roar of 
defiance and anger. A panther would hur! 
himeelt through thirty feet of spice, with a 
scream to unnerve the hardiest bunter. 
‘“‘Wolves,’”’ whispers the hunter, as a how 
suddenly bursts upon bis ear, 

Wolves! the gaunt grizzly wolves of the 
foot-hilis—thin and _ and hungry and 
savage—the legs tire —the mouth full of 
teeth which can crack the shoulder-bone of 
a butfalio, He can see their dark forma fiit- 
ting from point to point—the patter of their 
feet upon the parched grass proves that he 
is surrounded—yet no more in danger, and 
n> more effectually surrounded than he 
who trifies with the symptoms of kidney 
disease. And you, reader, know whether 
or not you are a victim to this insidious 6n- 
croachment. If your back aches, if your 
eyesight is failing, if your appetite ts fickle, 
if your urine ts not clearand of a pale straw 
color, do not hesitate on the prairie of dau- 
ger, but flee to the nearest haven of safety, 
and resort to the only known care for kid- 
ney and liver troubles, Warner’s Safe Cure. 
It is a duty = owe, not only & yourseit 
but to your family and society at large. 

Delays are dangerous. 

Had the traveler notbeen overtaken in 
the night, and unarmed, the woives wouid 
bave had no terrors for him. We wary you 
just now, in broad daylight, before the 
wolves of disease sink their poisoned fangs 
deeply into your flesh and the night of 
death setties down upon you, stop your 
ears to prejudice and bigotry and to fy to 
safety through the means we have pointed 





out. 





IMPBACHMENT OF WOMEN.—Aan irre- 
concuiabie bacbelor thus gew after lovely 
women: “] impeach her in the name of 
the great whale of the ocean, whose bones 
are torn asunder to enmabie her to keep 
straight. | impeach her in the name oi 
the peacock. whose strut, without his per- 

ne in tbe 
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into the same barber’s shop, and on the 
same day, to be shaved—one going in the 
morning, the other at noon, and tue thira 
at bight. When the last one appeared, tne 
barber, who was a German, dropped bis 
razor in astonishment, and excaimed, 
“Vell, dat man hash de fashtest beard | 
never saw! | shaves bim dis mornin’, 
shaves bim at dinner-times, and he come 
back Dow, mit his beard so jong as it never 


vash,.”’ 
———(g§8}- 2 a ___—_ 

He wbo never gives advice, and he who 
never takes it, are alike unworthy of friend. 
ship. 
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or rents. PERSONS INCREANER, scharges pro 
cuted CPN 0 pension, Se res. ent jaw spay 
set Bree! PaTsicn ABRELL, Att'y, Washington,L. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 









Sold by druggists or sent by mall. 
Be. K T, Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 






BADGES 
For Social, Literary aud Beneficial 
SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, i Cane ee 


&., from adapted, or special ane, at 
very reasonable prices, 


We also makes epeciaity of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balls and Excursion pur- 
4s, which are noted for their One execution, 

If this Paper is mentioned we will send illustra- 

tlons of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 


“HE. G. OESTERLE, 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOLLARD & CO., 
- 1223 


Philadelphia. 
Premier Artiste 


IN HAIR. 


Invenvors of the celebrated COSSARER VER- 
TILATING@ Wie ead ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PRES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen wo 





FoR pad, tuum, TOUPBRS AND SCALPS, 
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over head to neck. | Mo. 3%. Over forehead as 
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Gen Wigs Rocreny Laas’ Wlge hail Wigs 
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Dollard’s Herbantam Extract ter 
the Hair. 


This pre tion has been manufactured and sold 
at Doliard’s for the fifty years, and its merite 
are such that, while it bas never yet m advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dolliard’s snerative © , to be 
used in conjunction with the HMerbantum whea 
the Hair is naturally dry aad needs an oll, 

Having used ‘*Dollard’s Herbantum'' for s sum- 
ber of years, | cheerfully testify to ite efficacy in re- 
moving dandruff and preventing the hair from fall- 
iug out, It also renders the hair soft and justroes. 

Mas, M. L. HAKDT 
No, 108 South Becond Hireet, Philadelphia, 
MILADBLPUIA, June 6 1558, 

Having used ‘*Dollard's Herbaniaum Extract'' for 
the past Afveen years. | cheerfully recommend it as a 
valuable preparation for the hair, thoroughly clean- 
ing the scalp, and e lous In case of nervous Read- 


ache. 
Mua. J.C, UHUE, 

No, 4118 Pine Street, 

it gives me great pleasure wo give my testimony ae 

lo the value of ‘*Dollard’s Merbantum,’* I have 

used nothing else on my head for thirty years, and 

feel sare I owe to ite use the perfectiy healthy state 

of my scalp and hair. 

Mra. J, W. LODUK, 


Merion Station, Moutgomery (o, Ia. 
I have used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium FExtract’’ for 





the past tea or tweive years, and have found it « 
most excetient ‘*Tonic’’ for the hair, having clean- 
| sing and iovigorating properties of a very bigh or- 
der, Mespeotiully 

LEWIS 8. OOX, 


| Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
| and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
1228 CHESTNUT STREET, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING and SHAVING, 
LADIES any CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 


Bete but Practical Male and Female Artiste Em- 
pio . 


$230 ( MONTE Agente Wanted. ~ beet sell 
ng articies in the worid e 
rees JAY BRUNSON, Derctt. hick 


WIG RESTOR 
OST. GOR : 
Functional Disorders Corrected. Nervous 
F rostratiog, Sexual Debility, Impotency 
Atrophy, remature Decline, Unoatura 
Emissions, Organic Decay, eto., Wilh allending 
evils, from whatever cause, are quickly and perma 
nently cured by Dr. HR. F.CATON'’S XXX VITAL 
RESTORERS. A Legitimate Sparc without an 
offensive feature. Immediate relief and final cure 
complete is guaranteed. Sold only by Dr. K. KF. 
CATON, Box 5257, Boston, Maas. Pa kage ly 
mail, #1; 6 for $5. Bealed information free to . 
from erroraof youth, 


A SUFFERE wasting Weak boss, 


lost vigor, ete., Waa restored to health tn such are 
markable manner after all else had failed, that he 
will send the mode of cure FIEEK to all fellow suffer 
erm, Address lL. G. MITCHELL, Fast IMaddam, Coun, 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPE 


TINGS. 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 
north side. 


“The Handy SBinder.” 





——— 























Very nearly, if not quite allof our readera, would like to 
preserve their copies of THe Port Uf It could be done emaily, 
neatiy and effectively. Iie size makes 1t specialiy adapted 
for convenient aud tastetul bindliog, so that by the proper 
means, itean be made a peat volume tor future reference or 
preservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 


ornament for the centre tavle. 
ort pro 


This wmeane of binding Tike 


w furnish la offering Wy ite subecribers une of 


tue “NEW HANDY BINDEIG8,*’ now eo popalar, and 
which are ung! eationably ine most perfect saad bandsume 
articles of the kind ever; roduced 

Tuk BiNvVER te made specially for Tue Post; eoutaine 
Our copy or Lue series Of a year wilh equai security, thus 
geoere® ne the paper thoroughly from loses, setting or injury. 

HE KINDA works so sluppiy that It le the task tof only a 
Minute Wo ineert the paper, when Uy cutting the elges It has 
aii ibe comfortand convenlences of reading and handiing 
poserssed by the beat bound book, Titik BINver, apart trom 
ile usefulness la this respect, ls also & handsome piece of 
turpiture, Itie made of embossed imitation leather, oeatiy 


and tastefally oruamented in gilt with the title “SATII MIAY 
KVENING Poset’’ in bright gold lettering across the centre of 
ouleloe page, It makes an articie of beauty lo iteell, aud of 


value a6 a handy receptaci« for 


Tie Port, that muty heeds 


» seen DY OUT subeCcribers lo be fully appreciated 
Thie ManwvyY BINDER will be pent, all postage pall, on 
receipt of 75 cents, or [ree ase premium Ww any of our pre- 


oot subscribers whv send us the pame of a uew suber rile 
and $2 Ww, 
A irees, 


rae, SATURDAY 


726 Samsom, Sit 


RVENING@ FORT, 


Pbitadeiphia Pa 
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lmiest Fashion F hases. 


Color ia the strong point in spring faah- 
ions, loud, strong, vivid, but toned down, 
so as to leave something to be imagined; 
even cachemires and woollen goods are as 
expensive as silk, owing to the coloring. 

The new bonnets are a perfect pozzie to 
deacri be, owing to tue artistic arrangement 
of the flowers. Violeta had the leaves 
towering above the biossoma, as if e clump 
of them bad been dug up in natural styie 
to decorate tne bunnet. Primroses looked 
ghastly in the gaslight, bat biended with 
the green of the straw. Hops seemed 
dangling on a naturel vine and bung down 
the back of the hair of the wearer, looking 
ans if wtil growing. Tulips, bysacinths, 
marguerites, swwall sunflowers, coquelicots, 
the biue corn flower, wild rosea, spapdrag- 
ona, apple biossous and lilies of the valley 
seemed the most popular floral decorations 
for heta. 

The prettiest dresses have em broiderics 
ot Greek, Eoglish, French, Indian, Egyp- 
tian, of all cojors and all kinda, The ar- 
tistic beauty of these robes really reaches 
veritable elegance, 

The draperies are classic and the sleeves 
long and flowing, caught at the shoulder 
with a buttery bow and long streamers. 
Happy is the woman who posesses an heir- 
loom of lace a hundred years old; now is 
the moment to display it. Meissonier 
satin, called after the great artist, is worthy 
of rick garniture, Aocoordion pleatings are 
used on petticoata, Corselet bodices are 
In vogue and of two colorings and two ma 
terials, filled in with tulle at the neck, ail 
studded over with brilliante and jewels. 
White crepe de Chine petticuats are 
trimined with glistening seed pearis or 
floral garniture; over these pettiovuate are 
worn siriped moire redingotes, 

irish poplin of a creamy white has flow- 
ere@o neatural that one feels tempted wo 
piuck them, and the stem of the rose has 
ugly thoros, The flowers seem upset or 
carclessly thrown apon the white ground- 
work, Another aflectation is to wear black 
Chantilly lace petticoau, trimmed with 
roses or violets, Over this petticoat is 
worn @ velvet Princess with long train oj 
leatber or mastic oolor, cut as if molded to 
the figure, The vest is of Louis XI1Ji 
period, Tne front of the petiiooat oniy is 
seen, and is of some delicate pattern oi 
biack Chantlily lace over a pale pink silk, 
It the floral garniture be roses they are 
pertumed; if violete, they too send torth 
their odor, Thetrains to dinner dresses 
have floral decorations, and are very nar- 
row, Atthe aflernoon ‘‘at homes” ladies 
Kot themeeives up in gorgeous toilets ot 
silk, embroidered or covered with tuile o1 
gold-threaded gauzss, or rich satin and silk 
reps, made with double vests of Loum 
NIV perioad, Evening corsages grow more 
\ shaped, and it is found thata alight net 
or covering to neck and arms adds to the 
beauty of the toilet, and brings out, if clev- 
erly draped, a pretty arm, 

A pew drapery of lace from each should. 
er, droops to the very ground, where it is 
caught up by a butterfly or a nosegay— 
very classic, Waists grow shorter and are 
rendered so by tying the sash in the back 
in huge bows which reach to the shoulder 
blades. The oonoert or theatre jackets 
(entirely new) are marvels of beauty, 
being made from Oriental stufle or copies 
from them dating back to inepirations of 
the “Arabian Nightsa” No one knows 
exactly where they came from or why they 
arecalied Oriental, The designer must 
have been inepired by Oriental dreams, for 
they Lave golden threads running tbrougb, 
making tue goods to look |ikesunrise, sun- 
sot Or a succession Of suns on satin or silk 
ground. One little jacket was of green 
satin, And all over it was a design of little 
feathers, which might have been plucked 
from some wiid bird. Another was made 
of goods which —for lack of name—resem- 
bied fasnes of lightuing all over it, 

The spring silks are studies, The tint of 
green is natural yet delicate, and some 
represent wild rushes, others most oatural 
looking ferns or small clover leaves, OUr- 
chids run wiid over delicate ashes of rose 
colored ground, ana the new foulards carry 
us back to Dolly Varden times, they are so 
floral in design. The spider web is 
favorite pattern on blue ground, Ooarse 
wasted net, with velvet run through the 
holes, is used for overdresses, Spangies 
appear in ivory and aeiiver and iridescent 
abiumer over tulle, 

Hate would take hours to chat about. 
White felt ones are the most elegant for 
lovers of large ones, and they are immense 
in als As bonnets grow smaller, hats 

rease in form, trimmings and aiza 
ey are covered with lace and bows, and 
up at the side or beek, as becomes the 


atyle of the wearer The Fanchon hat is 





yellow and of sraw, lined with roves and 
crowned with roses, The Grenge hat js of 
straw, draped with yellow crepe, and 
trimmed with bieck feathers in tufta. The 
Alsstian bow bonnet of white tulle and 
biack velvet Alsstien bow, wondertully 
becoming tos fresh young face. 

Matrons like the gray tulle bonnets wits 
the coronet bow. Gold is mingied with al! 
het trimmings, sad velvet Jacqueminot 
10808 climb around the brim and crown of 
black lace bate. Pink coral is coming into 
favor tor scart pins, and has always been 
used for parasol handies. The new paraso! 
bandies contain a fan. 

In some instances the strictly correct 
shape of the princess dress is modified and 
a littie fulness introduced, especially when 
the material is a light woolen or silk ma- 
terial. Thus, a drees fora young lady is 
of almond-green veiling and droguetine of 
the same color, biccaded with a silk pat- 
tern of streaks and dots to match. 

The skirt of the Ggured material fails 
plain at the back, but in front it is quite 
short, and falls in plaits at the sides, show- 
jug ap underskirt trimmed with two 
slightiy gathered flounces of the plain biue 
velling. The bodice is of the droguetine; 
plain back, fronts gathered and crossed 
over the chest; the opening is filled in with 
a plastron of fineiy piaited biue veiling. 
A full lace collaretie goes round the neck, 
The sleeves are fuil and pufied up at the 
shoulder, then from under the elbow they 
become quite plain and narrow, and are 
buttoned at the wrist. A sasb of blue faille 
is crossed Over at the weist, then brought 
forward again and tied in a loose bow 
rather low down, witu short ends in the 
middie of the front. 

A very pretty walking dress had an 
underakirt of green broche. The bodive 
was of broche and the other side of folds 
of casbmere fastened at the side of tne 
waist with an oxidiz3d clasp, The sleeves, 
collar and pocket were of velvet. 

Another walking dress was of terra cotta 
cashmere, trimmed with paneis of maizs 
and terra-cotta fancy striped siik. The 
bodice of cashmere basa fail vest of mar- 
velileux, edged with bands of the tancy 
silk. 

Another was of reseda summer oloth, 
braided with black; chemisette of cream 
surah, long loops and ends of black moire 
ribbon at theside, 

In two shades of soft grayish-green, a 
very becoming walking costume is of light 
drapdedame and French taille, Tne 
underskirt is of faille of the lighter shade 
of green, piaited fan fashion on the leit 
side, The upperskirt of cloth is arranged 
in treble plaits at the back, and almost 
plain in front, and remains open over the 
platted falile skirt at the side, The front 
part of the cloth skirt is trimmed at the 
foot with a delicate wreath in oraid and 
aii embroidery, which is continued along 
the edge of the opening on the left side 
about balf way up to the waist. The bodic« 
is almost round, with only a very slight 
point in the middie ofthe back. It is quite 
plain, and opens in the front with two 
iopg, Darrow revers, embroidered like the 
skirt, over a plastron of finely plaited 
taille, There is no gash, only a narrow 
band scroas the footof the plastron. The 
sleeve is plaited at the shoulder, but quite 
plain and narrow in the lower part, and 
finished with a deep embroidered tacing. 


Odds and Ends, 
THE COOKING OF VEGETABLKES, 


A hot-weather refresher is a dish of 
thinly-aliced tomatoes, seasoned with pep. 
per, seit and sugar; crashed ice being laid 
over it just before serving. A tasty morsel 
is frequently concocted from minced game, 
a littie good gravy, and sliced tomatoes, 
baked in a ple-dish. Sometimes macaroni 
ia added to the rest. 

Tomato Salad must not be overlooked. 
The dressing of bard-boiled eggs, vinegar, 
oll, and the usual condiments, made thick, 
riceive the addition of a iump of ice, 
stirred in long enough to make it ve.y 
cold, The thinner the tomatoes are siiced, 
the better the salad will be, The dish is 
then set upon ice until required. 

Celery Salad ia made in the same way; 
the choicest and crispest morsels being 
chosen, it should be prepared j ust before 
it is eaten, or the vinegar will detract from 
the crispness. 

Tomatoes, as wellas many other vege- 
tables, are very delicious tried in batter, 

A true French method of cooking cauli- 
flowers is to divide them into pieces of an 
equal size; parboiling, then dipping them, 


when cold, into thick batter, and frying | didn't. 


them to a delicate brown. Oelery and 
asparagus are particularly good thie way, 
A reliable recipe for French batter r 
vegetabies, ia as follows: —Dissolve two 


ounces of batter in » quarter-pint of hot 
water; add the same quantity of cold water 
to make it lukewarm, thea mix it with 
balf a pint of fine four, seasoned with walt 
and pepper. Lastly, add the white of one 
ogg, beaten to a stiff froth, 

Cauliflower a la Francaise ia very nice; 
the vegetable is divided before boiling, 
then arranged in the dish to resembie one 
large one. It is covered with good melted 
butter, witb whiob a little lemon-juice has 
been mixed, The same dish makes its 
irequent appearance in France with a thick 
layer of grated cheese— Parmesan as a rule 
—over the melted butter. A coating of 
bread-crumbes covers it, with liquifed but- 
ter poured over. A few minutes in the 
oven completes it. 

Vegetable marrows do duty on the Con- 
tinent as cases for vegetables of many 
kinds, For instance, small marrows are 
bolied as usual, then cut im half jength- 
wise, a slice being taken from each to make 
it stand even inthe dish. The seeds and 
soft part are removed, and the inside filled 
with arich mince of vegetables: turnips, 
carrots, celery or caulifiowers; or a mixture 
of any kinds in season, which may be 
stewed in gravy or white sauce, or as is 
often the case, curried, The top should be 
garnished with parsley and boiled beet- 
root, when the effect is very pretty. 

We would urge on our readers the great 
advantage they would derive by cooking 
vegetables (the cabbage family exciuded ) 
in butter, instead of water, thus retaining, 
instead of throwing away, the greater part 
of the flavor and nutriment, The cost and 
trouvle are not great, and the result—well, 
we ask any bousekeeper to try the pian 
and judge for herself, 

Turpips or parenips should be peeled and 
thinly sliced, and to each pound add about 
three ounces of butter; set on the range 
where they will cook thoroughly and grad- 
ually, and, when nearly done, season 
nicely, adding, if liked, chopped parsley. 
The French putin a few drops of lemon- 
juice as well. 

Carrots, unless very young, had better 
be parboiled; but quite small ones may be 
cooked in this way. The same process—it 
goes without saying—may be adopted for 
green peas; they require three or four 
ounces of butter toa quart of peas, meas- 
ured after shelling. The addition of a tea- 
spoonful of white sugar, a quarter ditto of 
sait, a sprig of mint, completes this disb, a 
truly delicious one if the peas are young. 

A nice way to cook French or kidney 
beans is to boil them in water in the usual 
way for about five minutes, then to finish 
the cooking as above, adding a spoonful of 
lemon. juice and a sprinkling of white pep- 
per just before serving. Some cooks like 
the addition of minced parsiey, and either 
(he peas or beans may be moistened with 
wravy or stock thickened a littls, 

Banana Cake.—Bake as many layer 
cakes as desired, having cut bananas ip 
thin slices; prepare cream by sweetening, 
whipping and flavoring. P.ace siices of 
bananas between the cake, then pour the 
cream over each layer, 


Coffee Cuke.—Two cups of sugar, three 
egx®, one cup butter, half-cup molasses, one 
cup strong coflee, one cup water, one cup 
each raisins and currants, two teaspoons 
cinnamon, one \easpoon cloves, one of all- 
spice, two teaspoons baking powder, and 
fiour to make a stiff batter. Bake two 
hours, 

Raisin Pudding.—One cup of milk, one 
cup of raisins, one half-cup of molasses, 
two cups flour, two eggs, one half cup of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 
steam an hour. 

Graham Cake,—Oae cup sour cream, two 
cups of Grabam flour, two eggs, one cup of 
brown sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, a 
littie salt and cinnamon if preterred. Use 
less soda if the cream is not sour, 

Ginger Snaps.—One cup of sugar, one 
Cup Of molasses, one cup of butter (part 
lard or beet dripping may be used), set on 
the fre and let it boil up, then add one 
teaspoon of ginger, one teaspoon of cinna- 
mon, two eggs, @ little nutmeg, salt and 
one tablespoon of soda, scant, dissolved in 
a full teaspoon of vinegar, flour to make 
stiff enough to roll out; cut in thin, round 
cakes and bake in a moderate oven. This 
will make sixty. 


———ee—O 


ULD Mr, Hayseed (to his son Johnny, 
aged 18, who has just returned from a visit 
© his uncie’s people in New York)—] 
hope, Johnny, you did not neglect attend- 








| 


ing the sanctuary regularly while you were 
in New York?” Johnny—“You bet | 
1 went toa sacred concert every 
Sunday evening.” Olid Hayseed—“|'m 
giad to hear, Johnny,that you didn t forget 


the religious train ng I’ve given you at 
' home, 





—, 
—_—_— 


Osnfideatial Cerrespendents. 


Mau ps.—Coldness of the hand is gener. 
aliy a sign of health, 


BisHorp.— Federal Jadgesand the com. 
missioned officers of the army, mavy and marine 
corps hold their offices durieg life or good he. 
havior. 

GLoomy.—Widowers go Into society at « 
much earlier date than widows. Itisa received rule 
that gentiemen in mourning return to their socia) 
duties much earlier than ladies, 


Ecuipss.—There tno train in the world 
thataveragesamileaminute, including stops, bu: 


there are many that average higher than « 
mile a minute between stations over long dist. 


“ances. 


B. A. B.—“Tammany” takes its title 
from a noted chief of the Delaware tribe of Indians 
named Tammany, who bad beeo canonized by ite 
soldiers of the Revolution (for want ofa better sup- 
ject) as an American patron saint. 


Rosg.—If you believe the gentleman to 
be sincere, and you are inclined to regard bim favor. 
ably, do not throw the cold water of assumed indir. 
ference on bis attentions. Bear in mind the homely 
adage about the moth and the flame, 


Now PLus.—The individual States have 
striven to encourage tree-planting by appointing a 
certain dayin the year to be known as ‘Arbor 
Day,’' forthe voluntary planting of trees by some 
people, and the interest has been widened by laduc- 
inw the pupils of the public schoois to take pari in 
the observance, 


OKLAHOMA.—The homestead laws give 
the right to 160 acres of $1.25 lands, orto 80 acres of 
@ SO lands, wany citisen orapplicant for citizen- 
ship over 21 who will settle upon and cultivate the 
land, The only chargesare fees and commissions, 
varying from @7 to $34, for the whole tract 
entered, according to the siz, value or piace of 
record, 


ELLIE H.—It is dificult to say whether 
the disease you mention would ki!l an old woman of 
eighty, but we should think it would weaken her so 
that she would have little chance of recovery, The 
performance of operations on people of this age is 
not, asarule, advisable; butin cases of exception- 
ally strong constitutions it may be worth while to 
run the risk to save life, 


F. H.C, G.—White siik is greatly yel- 
lowed by being washed in the ordinary way, the true 
color of white silk being of a very faint yellowisn 
Unge. Woven silk ishowever very often sliguily 
blued to **kill’’ this tinge, and, If the bluish-whiie 
shade is desired, it must be produced by the ordinary 
washer-woman's method—the addition ofa ilttle 
blue to the final rinsing -water. 


TRIBUNE.—The administration of Wash- 
ington began on April 30, 1788. He appointed 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, Secretary of Siate; 
Alexander Hamiiton, of New York, Secretary ot 
the Treasury; Heary Knox, of Massachusetis, 8: c- 
retary of War; Edmund Kandoiph, of Virginia, At- 
torney General, and Samuel Osgood, of Massactiu- 
setis, Postmaster General, Tue Postmaster General 
was not a Cabinet cfiicer, but a subordinate of the 
Government, untfl 1829. 2, Washington was nota 
college graduate. He was an Episcopalian. Iie 
died of pneumonia at Mount Vernon, Va., and is 
buried there, 


FRANKLIN.—Our National Congress is 
rather expensive, but most people think it worth ail 
itcosts. There were #1 members of the jast Con- 
«ress, tucluding the House and Senate, by whom are 
employed 400 persons to run errands and do other 
chores for them at ap annual cost of $684 000. giv), - 
000 is required tu pay the salaries oO: the Senators 
and $1 695 000 tor Lhose of the members of the House, 
which run the total of our N ational Representatives 
to over $2 000 OOOa year, Tue mileage of the mem- 
bers amuunts lo more than $150,000 per session, and 
the stavionmery for one session custs about §% (0, 
There are numerous other expenses, such as re port- 
ing d. bates, etc. 


AMY AURORA.—August is as good a 
month as any other toget married in. The month of 
August wascilied Sexiilis in the ancient Roman 
calendar, in which it had only twenty-eight days 
assigned to it, Romulus added two, and Augustus 
a third, which number it has since retained. The 
Emperor Augustus changed the name to his own, be- 
cause in this month Cesar Augustus took possession 
ol the first consulate, reduced Egy;zt, and put an end 
to their civil war. The Anglo-Saxons called it 
ei‘her Barn-monatb, alluding to this being the period 
when their barns were commonly filled, or Wovod- 
mona'h, alluding totheir fields being then clothed 
with corn, justas the Romans dedicated this mouth 
to Ceres, the goddess of harvest, 


MaRy.—There is no rule without an ex- 
ception; and we strongly incline to believe yours 
is just such an exception to the one you mention. 
No doubt, as a general princtple, it is best for the 
husband to be older than the wife—‘'‘let still the wo- 
man take an elder than herseif,’’ as Shakspeare 
putes it—vaet the answeisto which you allude have 
been mostly given to young men who were ludicrous 
ly atraid of marrying airisten years younger thao 
themselves, and who required to be encouraged {nto 
taking suco a simple and natural step as proposing 
tothem. In your case you are both young; 8nd we 
have very little doubt you will both be very happy 
together. It is unwise fora woman almost psst her 
prime to marry a man fo much younger than herself 
that shets liable to become old and unattractive 
while be has still the best and fullest yeare of bis life 
before him. 


INQUISITIVE.—The foliowing will givé 
some idea of the ‘*postage stamp languagt,’’ oF 
flirtation about which you imagine: The stamp '9 
the usual place, thatis, on the top right-hand cor- 
ner of the envelope, means: when upright, ‘‘! = 
sire your friendship;’’ across, *‘Doyou love me’ 
upside aown, ‘*“Don't write again;'’ crooked: 
**Write at once.?? When the stamp is at the botlom 
corner on the right hand, it means: if uprighG 
**Your love makes me happy.’’ When itis on the 
left top corner it means: if upright, ‘‘] love yo" 
across, *‘My heart is snother’s;'’ upside dows, 
* Good day, my darling.*’ When it is on the tou 
left-hand corner it means: upright, ‘Fide 
be rewarded ;** across, **Vo not leave me *® 
’ upside down, **You have witss 
rials.’' When the stamp is on the same 
surname of the address, it means: if 
ept my iove across, **i long ace 
iown, ‘‘lam engaged.’ 
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